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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE  TRUSTEES  OF  THE  PEABODY 
EDUCATION  FUND. 


THIRTY-SIXTH   MEETING  OF  THE  TRUSTEES. 

New  York,  October  6,  1897. 

The  Trustees  met  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
this  day,^c   12  o'clock,  noon. 

There  were  present:  Mr.  Chief-Justice  Fuller, 
the  First  Vice-Chairman,  and  Messrs.  Whipple, 
Green,  Porter,  Morgan,  Courtenay,  Henry, 
Somerville,  Choate,  Fenner,  and  Gilman  ;  and 
Dr.  Curry,  the  General  Agent. 

The  records  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and 
accepted,  when  a  prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop 
Whipple  ;  after  which  the  Chief-Justice  addressed 
the  Board  as  follows  :  — 

In  taking  the  chair  on  this  occasion,  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  my  profound  regret,  —  and  in  doing  so  I 
know  that  I  express  the  feelings  of  us  all,  —  at  the  absence 
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of  our  Chairman,  Mr.  Evarts,  the  last  survivor  of  the  active 
members  of  this  Board  as  originally  constituted  by  the 
founder,  and,  as  well  said  by  our  General  Agent  at  the  last 
meeting,  "  fit  type  and  representative  of  his  distinguished 
associates"  of  that  day.  We  sincerely  hope  that  he  will 
again  be  fully  restored  to  health,  and  aid  us  in  the  success- 
ful conduct  of  our  affairs,  to  which  in  the  past  he  has  so 
largely  contributed. 

In  the  death  of  Judge  Lowell,  which  occurred  on  the 
14th  day  of  May  last,  the  Board  has  been  subjected  to  a 
serious  loss.  The  attributes  and  acquirements  which  gave 
him  eminence  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  and  distinction 
in  the  walks  of  private  life,  rendered  his  membership  full  o 
promise  of  usefulness  and  agreeable  assistance,  which 
would  have  been  amply  fulfilled  but  for  his  lamented 
departure. 

We  have  also  to  regret  the  resignation  of  that  accom- 
plished gentleman,  jurist,  and  public  man,  Judge  Endi- 
cott,  on  account  of  ill  health,  which  the  Secretary  has  just 
handed  me.  Two  vacancies,  therefore,  exist  among  the 
members  from  Massachusetts.  It  will  be  remembered  that, 
as  often  stated  by  Mr.  Winthrop,  it  was  Mr.  Peabody's  wish 
that  three  of  the  Trustees  should  be  chosen  from  his  native 
State.  The  filling  of  these  vacancies  is  in  order  at  this 
time. 


Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Green,  the  Hon. 
George  F.  Hoar,  of  Worcester,  was  elected  unani- 
mously to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Board,  caused  by 
the  death  of  Judge  Lowell;   and 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Choate,  the  resignation  of 
Judge  Endicott  was  accepted  with  regret,  and  the 
Hon.  Richard  Olney,  of  Boston,  was  elected  unani- 
mously to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created. 

( 
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Judge  Fenner  and  Dr.  Gilman  were  appointed 
a  Committee  to  prepare  a  minute  on  the  death  of 
Judge  Lowell,  which  later  was  duly  presented  and 
accepted,  as  follows  :  — 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  the  Hon.  John  Lowell,  of 
Massachusetts,  this  Board  painfully  recognizes  the  loss  it  has 
sustained  in  being  deprived,  after  a  brief  term,  of  the  wise 
counsel  and  active  co-operation  of  a  Member,  whose  high 
character,  ability,  and  culture  conspicuously  qualified  him 
for  efficient  service  in  the  administration  of  such  a  trust. 

Resolved,  That  this  Board  extends  to  his  family  its  sincere 
sympathy,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  convey 
to  them  a  copy  of  these  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Evarts  was  re-chosen  Chairman  of  the 
Board;  and  Chief-Justice  Fuller  was  re-chosen 
First  Vice-Chairman,  and  Bishop  Whipple,  Second 
Vice-Chairman. 

Dr.  Curry,  the  General  Agent,  then  presented 
his  Repr>rt,  which  was  accepted,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  as  usual. 
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REPORT  OF   HON.  J.  L.  M.  CURRY, 
General  Agent. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund: 

Since  our  last  session  I  have  attended  Educational 
associations  and  conferences,  visited  schools,  conferred 
with  school  officers,  and  made  numerous  addresses.  The 
honor  has  been  accorded  me,  as  your  Representative,  of 
speaking  to  joint  sessions  of  the  Legislatures  of  North 
Carolina,  Florida,  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama.  The 
action  of  the  Trustees  in  declining  to  terminate  the  Trust 
has  excited  much  comment,  and  the  approval  has  been 
emphatic  and  nearly  unanimous.  The  dissent  has  been 
slight  and  local.  State  and  city  school  officers,  the  Press 
and  intelligent  persons,  interested  in  general  and  free  edu- 
cation at  the  South,  think  that  the  care  of  the  Fund,  the 
judicious  apportionment  of  the  income,  the  watchful  pro- 
motion of  public  schools,  the  stimulation  of  an  enlightened 
public  sentiment,  and  the  paramount  object  of  Mr.  Pea- 
body  to  foster  education,  not  in  favored  localities,  but 
throughout  the  impoverished  Southern  States,  can  be  best 
accomplished  through  the  wise  and  continued  agency  of 
a  Board  which  commands  universal  respect  and  admiration. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Trust  and  unceasingly, 
despite  many  drawbacks,  its  aim  has  been  the  education 
of  all  the  children.  It  is  criminal  and  suicidal  to  neg- 
lect the  masses  in  this  country,  where  "  freedom  is  an 
essential  condition  of  civil  life,"  without  which  you  can 
have  "  nothing  great  or  noble  in  political  society."  Col- 
leges and  universities  have,  by  gift  and  bequest,  received 
•most  generous  aid,  but  not  more  than    one  per  cent   of 
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American  youth  get  any  education  in  them.  All  possible 
legislative  and  pecuniary  resources  should  therefore  be 
used  to  reach  "  the  ninety  and  nine."  Fully  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  children  are  dependent  on  public  schools 
for  the  training  to  fit  them  for  citizenship  and  the  duties  of 
life.  Education  individualizes  men  and  removes  those 
conditions  which  are  a  bar  to  the  uplifting  of  the  down- 
rnost,  of  the  lowest  strata.  It  reverses  that  ideal  of 
righteousness  held  by  many,  which  does  "not  permit  the 
shoemaker  to  write  to  the  newspaper,  or  the  motorman  to 
read  Emerson."  It  corrects  and  widens  and  elevates  that 
public  opinion  which  allows  the  lowest  class  of  citizenhood 
to  be  shut  out  from  opportunities  or  civil  functions.  Under 
its  influence  what  was  once  a  monopoly  of  kings,  the  nobil- 
ity, the  aristocracy,  becomes  the  right  of  the  many,  of  all. 
It  is  said  that  eighty  per  cent  of  the  men  worth  $100,000 
each  have  risen  from  the  laboring  masses.  "  Each  man 
has  an  equal  claim  with  every  other  man  upon  the  fullest 
development  of  his  being."  The  free  State  exists  that  all 
men  may  live  nobly,  and  its  supreme  obligation  is  to  help 
the  citizenship,  even  the  lowest,  in  self-development.  The 
privilege  of  voting  is  a  delusion,  a  means  of  corruption  and 
tyranny,  unless  re-enforced  by  the  common  school.  A  free 
government  can  be  stable  and  secure  only  when  intelligence 
and  patriotism  act  in  concert.  Public  opinion  is  a  safe 
barrier  against  oppression,  executive  usurpation,  legislative 
robbery,  communism,  only  when  the  public  opinion  is 
sufficiently  enlightened,  which  is  attainable  by  spreading 
as  widely  as  possible  among  our  people  a  true  sense  of 
their  interests,  and  training  them  in  those  sentiments  upon 
which  alone  the  fabric  of  a  free  government  can  ever  be 
safely  erected.  In  providing  education  for  the  immense 
number  who  can  never  go  beyond  the  public  school,  it  is 
of  the  first  importance  that  it  should  instruct  them  wisely 
in  their  civil  rights  and  duties,  strengthen  the  means  of 
gaining  an  honest   living,  and  give   greater  capacity  for 
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sustained  effort  in  practical  undertakings,  and  a  hearty 
sympathy  with  honor  and  truth  and  virtue.  It  is  painfully 
manifest  that  some  citizens,  native  and  naturalized,  are 
more  loyal  to  craft  than  to  country,  and  that  secret 
organizations  are  more  to  them  than  is  the  State. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  ends  even  partially,  to  pre- 
vent superficial  and  even  hurtful  instruction,  and  to  equip 
men  and  women  with  power  "  to  get  and  do  the  best  thing 
in  life,"  the  profession  of  teaching  assumes  an  incalcu- 
lable importance.  Our  income  of  late  years  has  been  given 
largely  to  the  preparation  of  teachers,  so  that  their  qualifi- 
cations may  be  adequate  for  their  work. 

The  Report  of  President  Payne  gives  such  a  sat- 
isfactory statement  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College  that 
nothing  needs  to  be  added.  Dr.  Sears  had  a  profound 
conviction,  and  the  Trustees  gave  a  ready  and  cordial 
acquiescence,  that,  in  addition  to  the  greater  college,  giving 
a  limited  number  of  scholarships  to  the  several  States  and 
free  tuition  to  all  complying  with  prescribed  conditions, 
each  State  should  have  one  or  more  normal  schools  to 
supply  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  better  teachers. 
The  college  at  Nashville,  valuable  as  have  been  its  results, 
never  can  meet  the  varied  wants  of  the  schools,  rural  and 
urban,  primary  and  secondary,  of  such  a  large  territorial 
area  as  the  Southern  States,  no  more  than,  not  so  much 
as,  one  school  would  suffice  for  New  England  or  the  Middle 
States.  The  Trustees,  with  great  liberality,  have  discrim- 
inated in  favor  of  the  College,  giving  it  annually  a  large 
per  cent  of  our  income,  but  that  has  not  implied  that  other 
agencies  for  improvement  of  teachers  should  not  receive 
generous  help.  Within  the  aided  States  are  now  thirty 
two  public  normal  schools,  receiving  from  public  revenues 
over  $200,000  every  year.  Besides  these  are  six  depart- 
ments of  pedagogy,  and,  in  several  private  institutions, 
courses  of  special  study  designed  for  the  wider  training  of 
teachers.     The  Bureau  of  Education  reports,  :^or  1894-5, 
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11,715  normal  students  in  these  various  schools  and  col- 
leges. Six  of  the  State  schools,  in  their  origin,  are  directly 
traceable  to  the  Fund,  and  they  and  the  other  recipients 
of  our  aid  have  grown  steadily  in  popularity  and  usefulness. 
They  merit  continued  and  liberal  assistance;  to  cripple 
them  by  discontinuing  or  reducing  Peabody  aid  would  be 
an  irreparable  injury.  Dr.  Mayo,  experienced  and  capa- 
ble, says:  "These  are  by  far  the  most  important  institu- 
tions in  the  present  educational  movement  in  the  South. 
The  South  is  indebted  to  them  for  the  great  step  forward 
in  methods  of  study  and  school  management  which  has 
been  taken  during  the  last  twenty-five  years.  They  are 
most  valuable,  and  should  be  cherished  and  endowed  to 
the  utmost  ability,  and  given  the  best  of  buildings  and  the 
most  ample  facilities,  and  kept  exclusively  under  State 
control." 

In  addition  to  systematic  Normal  work,  all  American 
States  encourage  Teachers'  Institutes  as  an  approved 
method  for  improving  that  large  number  of  teachers  who 
have  not  attended  normal  schools.  The  Southern  States 
co-operate  with  the  Fund  in  sustaining  Institutes,  and  their 
full  and  interesting  Reports  show  most  beneficial  effects 
from  these  assemblies  and  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to 
the  great  value  of  this  work.  The  p-ofessional  spirit  has 
been  strengthened,  teaching  is  improved,  and  public  interest 
in  education  is  stimulated  and  enlightened. 


ALABAMA. 

In  this  State  there  has  been  a  profitable  campaign  for 
education.  The  Governor,  the  Hon.  J  oseph  F.  Johnston,  in 
his  first  message,  used  strong  and  patriotic  language : 

"  The  State  has  a  vital  interest  in  each  citizen,  in  his  morality, 
his  intelligence,  and  his  capacities;  as  the  average  of  intelligence 
rises,  the  value  of  the  citizenship  increases.      We  are  pledged  to  de- 
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velop  our  public  schools  to  the  limit  of  fair  taxation,  and  this  pledge 
must  be  rigidly  adhered  to  and  faithfully  kept  with  the  people  who 
have  trusted  us.  We  can  better  afford  to  reduce  salaries,  diminish 
the  number  of  courts,  and  abolish  many  offices,  rather  than  put  the 
knife  into  a  dollar  appropriated  for  our  free  schools.  The  most 
wasteful  profligacy  would  be  the  checking  of  the  growth  of 
education." 

By  personal  exertions  in  behalf  of  improved  legislation 
and  numerous  public  speeches  he  has  followed  up  these 
wise  words  and  made  his  advocacy  of  universal  education 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  administration.  Teachers' 
Associations,  newspapers,  and  many  enlightened  citizens 
have  been  pressing  the  good  cause  with  vigor  and  hopeful- 
ness. Dr.  A.  D.  Mayo,  whose  intelligent  labors  for  twenty 
years  in  behalf  of  free  schools  have  made  him  a  welcome 
visitor,  addressed  many  schools  and  popular  meetings  in  the 
State,  and  awakened  healthful  interest  wherever  he  went. 

From  the  Superintendent,  the  Hon.  John  O.  Turner,  and 
from  other  sources,  information  has  heen  gathered  as  to 
public  education  and  particular  schools.  The  Florence 
Normal  College  has  lost  its  vigorous  and  able  President, 
John  K.  Powers,  LL.D.,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the 
State  University.  Under  his  administration  the  College 
has  had  a  remarkable  growth,  and  now  numbers  310  pupils. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  Dr.  Mayo  said :  — 

"  I  can  honestly  say  that  in  all  my  experience  in  the  South,  I 
have  seen  no  State  normal  which  seems  to  me  to  have  more  com- 
pletely grasped  the  true  idea  of  that  style  of  school,  or  more  com- 
pletely carried  it  out  than  the  one  at  Florence.  I  have  never  seen 
in  any  State  so  much  good  work  done  for  so  small  a  sum  of  money 
as  I  see  here  at  the  State  Normal  at  Florence." 

Dr.  Powers  says  :  — 

"  The  Model  School,  or  Training  Department,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  usefulness  of  the  College.     One 
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year's  work  in  it,  under  proper  supervision,  is  fully  equivalent  to 
from  three  to  five  years  in  the  ordinary  schoolroom." 

Principal  Booker  T.  Washington,  A.  M.,  of  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  School,  in  his  annual  Report  to  his 
Trustees,  uses  this  language :  — 

"  From  the  first,  one  thing  has  been  kept  steadily  in  view :  to 
make  this  in  every  respect  a  first-class  industrial  school  and  to 
emphasize  industrial  development  that  is  suited  to  the  actual  needs 
and  present  condition  of  the  masses  of  the  negro  race  in  the  South. 
In  doing  this,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  undervalue  the  strictly 
college  work  done  by  other  institutions ;  they  are  doing  a  valuable 
and  much  needed  work.  We  have  not  emphasized  industrial 
education  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means  to  higher  development ;  for 
no  race  can  ever  rise  very  high  that  has  not  a  firm  foundation  in 
industry,  that  is  not  in  a  large  measure  intelligent  producers,  that 
does  not  twine  itself  about  the  rest  of  mankind  through  business 
and  commerce." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  negro  race  depends  so  largely 
on  agriculture,  the  Slater  Fund  Trustees  increased  their 
gift  to  the  Institute  from  $5,000  to  $8,000.  A  large  build- 
ing, with  proper  facilities,  has  been  finished  at  a  cost  of 
$10,000.  Prof.  George  W.  Carver,  a  graduate  of  Iowa 
Agricultural  College,  commended  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  agricultural  instruction,  and 
in  aid  of  this  special  work  the  Legislature  made  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $1,500.  "In  all  our  industrial  de- 
partments, there  has  been  a  steady  progress,  both  in  equip- 
ment and  in  the  matter  of  training,  and  much  of  this  suc- 
cess is  due  to  the  wise  suggestion  and  friendly  counsel  of 
Dr.  Curry."  The  School  numbers  1,072  pupils.  The  State 
Normal  College  at  Troy  has  761  pupils,  and  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Montgomery  930.  The  schools  at  Mont- 
gomery and  Tuskegee  are  for  colored  students.  Mr.  Turner 
says  that  eight   institutions  —  three  for  colored   and  five 
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for  white  pupils  —  and  not  including  the  admirable  Tech- 
nological College  at  Auburn,  "  furnish  technical  education 
for  more  than  four  thousand  students.  Recently  there  has 
been  established  an  Agricultural  and  Experiment  Station 
School  in  each  Congressional  district  of  the  State.  This 
gives  Alabama  twenty-three  State  institutions  of  learning. 
Never  be'fore  in  her  history  have  our  schools,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  been  more  prosperous  than  during 
the  past  scholastic  year.  All  the  school  people  and  lovers 
of  education  are  certainly  under  lasting  obligations  to  you 
for  your  valuable  aid  to  our  Normal  Schools  from  time  to 
time,  to  say  nothing  of  your  wise  counsel  and  good  advice 
on  educational  lines,  since  the  early  days  of  your  manhood. 
The  aid  has  kept  alive  educational  interest,  and  has  caused 
the  State  to  do  a  little  more  each  year  —  meagre  as  the 
amount  has  been.  So  it  might  be  truthfully  said  that  we 
are  not  only  indebted  for  Peabody  aid,  but  for  the  aid  from 
our  State.  This  was  clearly  shown  last  winter,  when  your 
proposition  was  submitted  relative  to  Tuskegee  and  Mont- 
gomery Normals.  Through  this  influence  the  General 
Assembly  gave  to  the  two  schools  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  ($2,50x3)  increase.  Along  these  lines  we  feel  that 
we  are  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  Boards  you  repre- 
sent, for  these  inestimable  aids  to  our  school  system." 

GEORGIA. 

By  his  zeal,  energy,  and  ability,  the  State  School  Com- 
missioner, the  Hon.  G.  R.  Glenn,  has  infused  a  new  educa- 
tional life  and  is  building  for  himself,  in  a  perfected  school 
system,  an  enduring  and  honorable  monument.  The  state- 
ments are  taken  from  his  Report. 

"  Having  visited  every  one  of  the  137  counties  within  the  last 
two  years  and  given  a  close  personal  study  of  our  actual  educa- 
tional condition  I  can  report  a  continued  improvement  and  that 
the  '  common  people,'  are  becoming  more  interested  in  the  educa- 
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tion  of  their  children.  No  act  of  the  last  Legislature  has  been 
more  heartily  approved  than  the  appropriation  of  an  additional 
$400,000  to  the  common-school  fund.  Within  the  last  two  years 
more  schoolhouses  have  been  built  than,  perhaps,  in  the  previous 
twenty.  Every  county  has  built  several  new,  or  improved  the 
old  ones,  and  in  a  number  have  been  erected  as  many  as  fifteen  or 
twenty  with  modern  equipments.  Each  new  building  increases 
the  demand  in  other  communities  for  similar  advantages  for  their 
children.  The  sentiment  in  favor  of  local  taxation  is  growing,  the 
people  feeling  that  it  is  safer  and  wiser  to  levy  a  local  tax  for 
schools,  to  save  the  children  from  becoming  vicious,  than  to  levy  it 
for  punishing  the  children  after  they  have  become  criminals.  I 
look  hopefully  to  the  future.  The  Census  of  1890  will  show  that 
we  have  illuminated  a  great  deal  of  the  dark  territory  that  now 
marks  the  domain  of  illiteracy. 

"The  normal  school  at  Athens  is  doing  a  great  work,  three 
hundred  pupils  having  been  enrolled,  all  of  whom  .are  teachers  in 
the  sen-ice  of  the  State.  The  faculty  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  addition  of  Messrs.  Branson  and  Earnest  and  Miss  Ida 
Young.  The  State  is  giving  this  school  $22,500  per  annum,  and 
the  average  cost  for  board,  washing,  light,  books  and  all  incidental 
expenses  to  each  pupil  does  not  exceed  $7.00  per  month.  The 
Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Milledgeville  has  had  another 
prosperous  year.  [The  General  Agent  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  Commencement  and  of  delivering  the  diplomas  at  the  request 
of  the  Governor.]  Two  hundred  applicants  were  turned  away  for 
want  of  room  in  the  dormitories.  The  Normal  graduates  are  doing 
very  great  service  in  the  common  schools,  and  working  in  the  life 
of  the  communities  a  transformation  which  in  many  instances  is  re- 
markable. President  Chappell  regards  the  practice-teaching  in 
the  Model  School  as  of  inestimable  value  to  the  pupil  teachers, 
training  them,  as  they  could  not  be  trained  under  other  conditions, 
to  apply  practically  and  skilfully  what  they  have  studied.  The 
Model  School  consists  of  about  120  children,  from  six  to  fifteen 
years  of  age,  divided  into  eight  classes  corresponding  with  the  first 
eight  grades  in  the  best  city  schools.  The  classes  are  taught  largely 
by  members  of  the  Senior  Class  of  the  College,  under  the  careful 
direction  and  supervision  of  expert  Normal  training  teachers.  We 
have  the   strongest  possible  proofs   of  the  great  benefits  of  this 
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practical  training.  Our  graduates  attribute  much  of  their  success 
in  the  school-room  to  the  training  they  received  in  the  Model 
School. 

"  The  Peabody  appropriation  for  Institutes  has  been  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  colored  teachers,  because  they  needed  it  most, 
and  nearly  all  in  the  State  have  been  reached  by  these  useful 
agencies.  Teachers  of  the  race,  when  capable,  have  been  employed, 
and  some  of  the  best  work  I  have  ever  seen  has  been  done  by 
these  cultured  men  and  women.  In  a  number  of  places  the 
counties  have  aided  the  Institutes.  The  negro  teachers  attend  these 
institutes  well,  and  it  is  positively  an  inspiration  to  see  how  eagerly 
they  pursue  all  the  new  methods  of  thought  developed  in  the  Institute 
work.  A  great  many  of  these  negro  teachers  are  accumulating 
in  the  last  two  years  very  respectable  libraries.  My  observation 
leads  me  to  believe  that  the  negro  race  is  now  passing  out  of  that 
transition  stage  in  which  their  imitative  powers  have  been  pre- 
dominant. The  next  generation  will  produce  more  and  more 
creative  thinkers  within  the  race.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  establishing  a  normal  school  for  the  colored  teachers,  and 
this  will  be  a  direct  outgrowth  from  what  the  Peabody  Fund  has 
done  for  colored  Institutes. 

"  Pardon  a  word  concerning  the  noble  agency  provided  by  Mr. 
Peabody  '  for  the  suffering  South  and  for  the  good  of  the  whole 
country.'  The  spirit  of  the  great  benefactor  and  of  the  noble 
hearted  friends  of  mankind,  who  compose  the  Company  that  have 
administered  this  princely  gift,  is  pervading  every  institution  and 
every  person  that  have  been  blessed  by  the  Peabody  Fund.  More 
than  any  other  agency,  this  has  been  instrumental  in  educating 
the  masses  into  peace.  It  has  been  a  new  translation  as  well  as  a 
new  interpretation  of  the  glad  message  of  the  olden  time,  Peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  to  men.  It  has  also  come  to  mean,  in  the 
public  mind,  helping  those  who  help  themselves,  and  is  thus 
transmitting  the  spirit  of  George  Peabody's  noble  life  into  future 
generations.  In  all  the  swelling  stream  of  the  widening  Southern 
civilization,  there  will  be  an  inflowing  current,  clarifying,  sweeten- 
ing, calming  the  whole.  By  and  by  a  beautiful  river  of  peace 
shall  gladden  the  heart  of  the  South  land,  and  of  all  the  sources  of 
this  stream,  bringing  healing  to  the  people  and  joy  and  peace  to 
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the  nation,  men  will  turn  to  none  with  more  rapture  and  gratitude 
than  to  the  fountain  of  life  opened  in  America  by  Peabody's 
patriotism  and  philanthropy." 


NORTH    CAROLINA. 

The  Hon.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  prepared  an  earnest  and  valuable  letter  to  the 
Legislature,  asking  increased  appropriation  for  schools  and 
important  changes  in  the  law  for  the  betterment  of  the 
system.  Friends  of  education,  including  the  Presidents 
of  the  University  and  the  Normal  College,  and  the  chief 
editors,  labored  actively  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
same  beneficent  ends.  The  Legislature,  in  response  to 
these  appeals,  raised  the  school  tax  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  property, 
appropriated  $25,000  for  the  University  and  $24,500  for 
various  colored  schools  and  increased  the  amount  for  the 
Normal  College  from  $12,500  to  $25,000.  The  township 
was  made  the  unit  of  the  School  system,  with  a  Board  of 
five  men  to  control  and  manage.  A  County  Supervisor 
was  authorized,  and  a  State  Board  of  Examiners  was  em- 
powered to  prepare  annual  examinations  for  applicants  for 
Life  Certificates  and  to  prepare  a  course  of  reading  and 
study  for  the  teachers.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that, 
mainly  because  of  the  fear  of  rhisapplication  of  the  funds, 
very  few  townships  voted  the  local  tax  which  the  Legis- 
lature authorized  and  sought  by  supplemental  aid  to  en- 
courage. An  appended  letter  from  Dr.  Mclver  will  furnish 
a  most  cheering  account  of  the  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  one  of  the  most  useful  institutions  of  its  kind 
in  the  South,  and  in  the  founding  of  which  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund  was  one  of  the  chief  instruments.  Senator 
Butler  writes :  — 

"  North  Carolina's  chief  source  of  power,  wealth,  and  greatness 
lies  dormant  in  the  young  manhood  and  womanhood  of  the  State, 
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and  a  failure  on  our  part  to  provide  suitable  means  of  education 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  our  State  is  not  only  a  shameful  neglect  of 
duty  but  makes  us  guilty  of  a  crime. 

"  Our  people  must  have  better  public  schools.  The  only  way 
to  have  better  public  schools  is  by  local  taxation.  It  must  come. 
The  fight  has  only  just  begun.  The  politician  who  would  condemn 
the  children  of  the  State  to  continued  ignorance  for  party  advan- 
tage is  an  enemy  of  the  State.  He  must  be  exposed  and  his 
power  for  harm  broken." 

ARKANSAS. 

For  the  year  1896,  total  taxes  collected  from  white  citizens, 
$2,635,366.45  ;  from  colored,  $113,120.00.  Poll  taxes  paid 
by  white,  $157,986.00;  by  colored,  $40,298.00.  This  State 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  benefits  to  the  cause  of  public 
education  from  an  able  and  enthusiastic  superintendent. 
The  Hon.  Junius  Jordan,  LL.  D.,  by  his  active  and  intelligent 
efforts,  has  infused  new  life  into  the  school  system.  The 
Legislature  recognized  the  worth  of  public  instruction  by- 
raising  the  salaries  of  superintendent  and  deputy,  furnishing 
additional  clerical  force,  and  passing  several  measures  in- 
creasing the  general  efficiency  of  the  system. 

"The  Peabody  appropriation  has  been  spent  in  supple- 
menting the  appropriation  by  the  Legislature  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Normal  in  each  of  the  seventy-five  counties 
of  the  State.  In  one  half  of  the  counties,  the  attendance 
was  so  encouraging  that  the  sessions  were  extended  five 
and  six  weeks.  Owing  to  the  large  number  of  teachers 
that  were  in  attendance,  it  became  necessary  in  all  these 
instances  to  employ  from  two  to  three  assistants.  This  I 
did  with  the  aid  of  your  fund. 

"The  result  shows  that  we  had  5,225  white  teachers  en- 
rolled in  the  State,  5,148  were  in  attendance  at  the  Normals, 
and  there  are  three  counties  to  hold  their  Normals  in  Sep- 
tember and  October.  This  is  the  largest  percentage  that 
has  ever  been  secured  in  the  State,  and  when  we  think  that 
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the  majority  of  these  have  had  the  benefit  of  from  one  to 
one  and  a  half  months  of  Normal  training  for  the  three 
years  past,  the  results  are  most  gratifying.  Never  before 
in  our  history  have  there  been  such  enthusiasm  and  mov- 
ing forward  of  the  militant  spirit  of  education.  One  hundred 
per  cent  of  the  teachers  of  the  State  and  those  classed  as 
teachers  will  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Normals  by  the 
close  of  the  month  of  October,  and  all  have  received  com- 
petent instruction  in  primary  and  secondary  work. 

"  By  Peabody  aid  I  have  increased  the  number  of  colored 
Normals  from  26  in  1896,  to  33  in  1897,  and  there  is  a  three 
months'  Normal  for  the  colored  teachers  of  eastern  Arkansas 
yet  to  be  held.  The  records  of  the  colored  Normals  show 
that  out  of  an  enrolled  teaching  force  of  1,448  in  1896,  we 
have  had  at  the  colored  Normals  1,926  teachers.  These 
have  been  under  competent  instructors,  supervised  by 
myself  in  person,  and  the  good  that  has  been  accomplished 
is  inestimable.  Not  only  have  the  strength  and  usefulness 
of  the  colored  teachers  been  improved  by  presenting  to  and 
requiring  of  them  the  knowledge  and  use  of  better  methods 
and  systematic  study,  but  there  has  also  been  produced  a 
better  and  higher  grade  of  good  feeling  between  the  citi- 
zens of  both  races.  Each  colored  Normal  of  the  33  was 
daily  attended  by  many  of  our  best  white  citizens,  who 
gathered  to  see  the  work  and  to  encourage  the  colored  man 
in  his  efforts  to  reach  higher  standards  of  effectiveness  in 
scholarship  and  in  manhood..  When  we  consider  that  the 
registered  school-teaching  force  in  the  State  was  6,673  in 
1896,  black  and  white,  and  that  the  number  attending  the 
Normals  this  year  was  7,074,  the  question  arises,  what 
caused  the  large  increase  in  membership  at  the  Normals? 
It  can  truthfully  be  answered  that  it  w.as  due  to  the  invigo- 
rating effect  of  the  county  Normal  system  for  the  past  three 
years,  aided  and  assisted  so  generously  by  your  benevolent 
agency. 

"  The  summary  of  the  work  is  as  follows  :  The  Legislature 
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of  1S97  continued  for  two  years  the  appropriation  of  ten 
thousand    dollars   per  annum  for   the  support   of    county 
Normals  for  the  white  and  colored  teachers.     Seventy-five 
schools  for  white  and  thirty-three  for  colored  teachers  were 
organized  and  conducted  during  the  spring  and  summer. 
Of  the  thirty-three  colored  Normals,  the   Peabody  Fund 
was  used  in  the  support  of  twenty,  at  which  1,203  teachers 
received  from  four  to  five  weeks'  instruction  in  practical 
methods  of  teaching.     Their  gratitude  was  manifested  by 
the  eagerness  and   zeal  with  which  they  enjoyed  the  work, 
and  by  their   copious  resolutions    thanking   the  Trustees 
for  the  good  done  them.      It  is  now   conceded  that   the 
county  Normal  system  has  reached  and  benefited  over  95  per 
cent  of  the  regular  active  teachers  in  the  common  schools. 
Healthful    instruction  has  reached  that  class  of  teachers 
who,  by  reason  of  their  three  months'  term  and  short  wages, 
were  unable  to  attend  regularly  organized  Normal  institutes 
elsewhere.     It  has  also  given  them  a  systematic  course  of 
study  and  improvement.     It  has  taught  the  good   teacher 
how  to  teach  better,  and  the  poor  teacher  how  to  improve 
himself  and  teach  well.     It  has  given  method  and  grading 
in  common-school  work,  and  established  a  uniform  course 
of  study,  instruction,  and  teaching,  when  before  all  was  con- 
fusion and  heterogeneity  in  purpose  and   in   action.     It  is 
my  belief  that  the  great  upward  movement  to  higher   life 
and  force  in  education,  in  the  common  schools  of  the  South, 
was  due  to  the  benign  purpose  and  generous  aid  furnished 
originally  by  the  Peabody  Fund.     But  for  that  help  in  time 
of  need  there  would  have  been  no  healthful  awakening-  of 
the  public  sentiment  to  a  realization  of  the  importance  of 
trained  workers   in  our  schools  and  a  higher  educational 
development  in  the  pupils.     With  the  gradual  improvement 
of  teachers  came  the  growth  of  sympathetic  action  on  the 
part  of  the  voter,  and  State  legislatures  were  warmed  into 
progressive  activities.      To  estimate  rightly  the  intrinsic 
value  that  the  Peabody  Fund  has  been  to  the  school  inter- 
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ests  in  the  South,  is  to  compare  our  condition  now  with 
what  it  might  have  been  had  there  been  no  such  a  philan- 
thropist as  Mr.  Peabody.  With  new  and  stronger  lives  and 
activities  in  teachers,  came  new  ambitions  and  generous 
rivalries  among  schools  and  pupils.  Teachers  were  inspired 
in  their  efforts  to  attain  higher  conditions  of  power.  Then 
followed  improved  schools,  brighter  children,  more  attentive 
patrons,  and  an  increasing  recognition  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  educational  advancement.  We  now  have 
improved  organization  in  schools,  and,  in  all  school  interests, 
system  where  there  was  confusion,  order  where  there  was 
chaos,  interest  where  there  was  indifference,  sentiment 
where  there  was  opinion,  and  activity  where  there  was 
passivity.  We  have  stronger  personalities  in  the  teachers 
and  a  more  noticeable  interest  and  ardor  on  the  part  of  the 
pupils.  In  addition,  productive  brains  are  being  more  en- 
riched by  systematic  reading  and  study.  There  is  also  a 
marked  tendency  towards  the  acquisition  of  libraries,  and 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  well  chosen  library  will 
be  in  every  grammar  school  in  the  State.  The  healthy 
condition  of  public  sentiment  has  been  realized  by  an  in- 
creased activity  on  the  part  of  our  legislatures,  and  no 
surer  indication  is  manifested  than  by  the  appropriation  for 
normal  schools  and  the  passage  of  a  law  levying  the  tax  to 
pay  the  four  hundred  thousand  dollars'  interest  on  our  per- 
manent school  debt.  This  payment  will  be  in  instalments 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  ten  years. 

"In  the  analysis  of  the  situation,  these  good  results  are 
largely  and  primarily  due  to  the  steady  and  unfailing  power 
infused  into  our  educational  world  by  the  great  philan- 
thropist, Mr.  George  Peabody.  His  blessing  came  to  the 
South  at  the  time  of  her  greatest  need,  and  we  gladly 
accord  to  him  and  his  agents  the  full  measure  of  praise. 
His  thought  has  engendered  thought,  his  faith  has  inspired 
faith,  and  the  gathering  richness  of  years  of  useful  expendi- 
ture is  greeting  us  with  bounding  life  and  matchless  results. 
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These  blessings  have  come  to  80  per  cent  of  the  teachers  and 
87 J  per  cent  of  the  children  who  live,  study,  and  work  in  the 
rural  schools.  The  solution  of  the  rural-school  problem  we 
know  lies  in  the  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  and  the  Pea- 
body  Fund  was  the  first  agency  established  for  their  im- 
provement. Arkansas  has  responded  to  the  action  of 
Mr.  Peabody,  and  the  teachers,  who  have  so  long  been 
financially  unable  to  help  themselves,  have  had  opportuni- 
ties presented  to  them,  and  gladly  have  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  blessing.  Should  the  donations  be  centralized 
in  the  future,  the  country  schools  must  suffer  a  paralyzing 
influence.  The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  is 
being  accomplished  by  the  present  system,  and  should  the 
trust  be  discontinued  and  made  into  endowments  of  central 
institutions  in  State  and  elsewhere,  then  the  majority  of  the 
teachers  and  pupils  in  the  South  will  be  deprived  of  the 
blessings  they  are  now  receiving.  States,  too,  would  to 
some  extent  be  inclined  to  centralize  their  appropriations, 
and  thus  the  well  conditioned  and  already  prosperous 
teacher  would  secure  the  results,  while  his  more  un- 
favored brother  in  the  country  would  become  the  victim  of 
indifference  and  discontent,  and  Sj}  per  cent  of  the  children 
suffer  from  this  impoverishment.  Save  the  country  from 
such  discouraging  and  dangerous  conditions.  Continue 
the  trust  in  the  future  as  in  the  past  along  the  same  lines, 
and  the  sunlight  of  education  will  soon  flood  the  valleys 
and  illumine  the  hilltops   of  the  country  at  large. 

"  In  behalf  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  its  seven  thousand  teachers,  white 
and  colored,  I  thank  you  as  the  general  agent  and  the  Trus- 
tees themselves  for  their  ever  wise,  liberal,  and  timely  aid 
in  behalf  of  the  school  children  of  our  State." 

VIRGINIA. 

The  Report  of  the  Hon.  John  E.  Massey,  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Department  of   Public  Instruction,  is  so 
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comprehensive  and  of  such  general  interest  that  too  much 
abridgment  would  be  inexcusable:  — 

"The  scholarships  in  the  Peabody  Normal  College,  eighteen  in 
number,  are  eagerly  sought  and  highly  valued.  I  shall  again 
request  superintendents  and  teachers  to  bring  the  scholarships  to 
the  attention  of  promising  young  men  and  women.  Again,  I  must 
regret  that  so  many  of  our  graduates  of  the  College  find  greater 
encouragement  in  other  States.  I  shall  continue  to  urge  local 
school  boards  not  only  to  give  them  preference,  but  also  to  offer 
them  compensation  commensurate  with  their  professional  ability. 
Virginia  needs  the  Peabody  graduates.  Permit  me,  here,  to  con- 
gratulate the  Trust  upon  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  Peabody 
Fund  at  Nashville. 

"  The  efficiency  of  the  State  Female  Normal  School  at  Farmville 
has  been  much  increased  by  the  establishment  of  a  department  of 
French  and  German,  and  the  erection  of  a  Science  Hall  containing 
ample  chemical,  physical,  and  biological  laboratories.  Other  im- 
provements, for  which  the  Legislature  made  appropriations,  are  in 
progress.  Superintendents  throughout  the  State  bear  willing  testi- 
mony to  the  efficiency  of  the  graduates  of  this  school. 

"  Since  the  establishment  of  the  State  Male  Normal  School,  in 
connection  with  the  College  of  William  and  Mary,  the  pedagogical 
department  has  been  in  charge  of  a  distinguished  graduate  of  the 
Peabody  Normal  College.  The  Model  School  is  doing  excellent 
work.  A  number  of  the  graduates  are  filling  principalships  in  the 
public  schools  —  introducing  modern  methods  of  teaching,  and 
supervising   and    directing   the    work   of  less   favored    associates. 

In  the  words  of  General  Armstrong,  the  growth  of  the  Hamp- 
ton Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  is  '  intensive  rather  than 
extensive.'  , Instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  students,  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  better  student  material  and  make 
the  training  of  that  material  more  systematic  and  scientific.  Out 
of  more  than  seven  hundred  colored  applicants  at  the  beginning 
of  the  school  term,  only  one  hundred  and  eighty  were  received. 
Including  the  pupils  in  the  Whittier  primary  school,  the  number 
in  attendance  was  950,  representing  thirty  States  and  territories. 
In  the  Institute  proper  there  were  492  negroes — 305  males  and 
1S7  females  —  and  13S  Indians.      Hampton  will  soon  have  a  very 
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complete  system  of  instruction  in  manual  training,  trades,  and 
agriculture.  Dr.  Frissell  reports  :  '  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  past  year  has  never  been  surpassed  for  honest  work.  The 
members  of  the  class  which  graduated  this  spring  are  equipped  as 
no  other  class  has  beerl  for  helpful  work  among  their  people.  The 
advanced  requirement  for  admission  to  the  trades  is  having  its 
effect  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  school.  The  industries 
have  been  dignified.'  The  academic  course  is  now  preparatory  to 
the  normal,  trade,  and  agricultural  courses.  This  year  an  academic 
diploma  was  granted  to  those  who  finished  the  three  years'  course, 
but,  in  order  to  obtain  teachers'  certificates,  they  will  be  required 
to  take  a  year  in  the  advanced  normal  course.  The  Hampton 
Institute  is  a  great  blessing  to  the  colored  race,  and  is  slowly  but 
surely  solving  several  difficult  problems. 

"  The  primary  object  of  The  Virginia  Normal  and  Collegiate 
Institute  is  to  train  colored  teachers,  male  and  female,  for  the 
public  schools.  Of  the  248  graduates  since  1886, 174  are  teaching 
with  success  in  public  schools. 

"The  attendance  of  students  was  310,  representing  76  counties 
and  cities  of  the  State.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  were  normal 
students. 

"The  faculty  and  officers  are  colored.  They  deserve  commenda- 
tion for  the  manner  in  which  the  school  is  conducted.  President 
Johnson  has  displayed  excellent  ability  and  good  sense  in  directing 
affairs. 

"  The  Summer  Normal  Schools  were  arranged  early  in  the  year, 
and  the  graded  course  of  instruction  was  continued.  Two  courses, 
the  junior  and  the  senior,  were  offered,  and  the  division  was  made 
on  the  basis  of  attainment  and  experience.  A  course  of  pedagogi- 
cal reading  was  prescribed  in  connection  with  the  course  of  study. 
More  than  ordinary  care  was  taken  in  selecting  instructors,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  engage  specialists  in  the  respective  departments. 
The  ninth  session  of  the  School  of  Methods,  conducted  by  Super- 
intendent Glass,  during  four  weeks,  had  a  broader  and  more  liberal 
course  of  instruction  than  was  pursued  at  the  other  Normals,  and 
its  influence  in  inspiring  teachers  with  higher  ideals  was  very  mani- 
fest. Teachers  were  present  from  sixty-eight  counties  and  ten 
cities  of  the  State.  Manual  training  was  introduced  in  the  School 
of  Methods  for  the  first  time  last  year,  at  your  suggestion.     Much 
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interest  was  taken  in  it  from  the  beginning,  but  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  large  crowds  that  thronged  to  this  work  from  early 
morning  to  a  late  hour  in  the  afternoon.  Teachers  felt  that  her§ 
was  something  new  that  would  add  to  the  interest  and  strength  of 
their  schools.  The  day  cannot  be  far  off  when  Virginia  cities  cer- 
tainly will  align  themselves  with  others  in  this  important  work. 
Three  Normals  were  held,  with  excellent  results,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colored  teachers.  A  class  of  the  most  intelligent,  fifty-six  in 
number,  was  organized  in  charge  of  the  white  instructors  of  the 
School  of  Methods,  who,  with  cheerful  readiness,  gave  to  it  an 
extra  period  each  day.  The  total  enrolment  at  the  six  schools  was 
939  white  and  602  colored  teachers,  and  I  doubt  whether  any 
other  class  of  workers  ever  made  greater  sacrifices  than  these  did  in 
attending  the  Normals.  The  State  contributed  $2,500  and  the 
Peabody  Fund  £1.500,  but  the  teachers  gave  several  times  the 
aggregate  of  these  sums  for  the  privilege  of  rendering  better  ser- 
vice to  their  State.  ? 

"  History  will  show  that  Virginia  has  made  more  progress  in 
education  during  the  past  quarter-century  than  in  all  other  affairs 
of  State.  The  next  quarter  must  be  studied  for  results.  The 
statistics  alone  show  remarkable  growth  in  the  State's  educational 
operations.  In  1S72,  3,695  schools  were  conducted  by  3,853 
teachers;  166,377  pupils  were  enrolled;  school  property  was 
valued  at  $387,672;  the  annual  school  revenues  amounted  to 
$816,812.02  ;  not  a  dollar  was  invested  in  normal  schools;  there 
was  no  system  of  examining  and  licensing  teachers  ;  no  public  high 
schools  ;  few  schoolhouses  were  adapted  to  their  purposes  ;  school 
apparatus  and  appliances  were  almost  unknown  ;  public  sentiment 
was  strongly  antagonistic.  Contrast  the  system  of  1872  with 
that  of  to-day:  8,384  schools  employing  8,417  teachers;  362,133 
pupils  enrolled;  11,876  studying  the  higher  branches;  6,977 
schoolhouses  in  use,  4,684  of  which  are  supplied  with  good 
furniture;  $3,070,000  invested  in  school  property;  $1,833,760 
annual  revenue,  of  which  the  State  raises  $980,485;  $1,393,534 
expended  for  teachers'  wages ;  average  duration  of  the  school 
term,  5.95  months;  and  $170,000  invested  in  'permanent  im- 
provements.' Furthermore,  the  annual  State  appropriation  for 
normal  schools  (not  included  in  the  foregoing)   now  amounts  to 
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$47,500.     This  does  not  include  cost  of  buildings  and  equipment, 
estimated  at  $200,000. 

"  What  part  has  the  Peabody  Fund  played  in  the  development 
of  Virginia's  school  system  ?  In  the  earlier  years  of  the  system, 
the  Fund  aided  in  organizing  graded  schools,  and  thus  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  present  State  system.  In  recent  years,  normal 
schools  and  other  agencies  for  teacher-training  have  been  the 
instrumentalities  selected  by  the  trustees.  Evidence  is  direct 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  munificence  of  George  Peabody  for 
the  establishment  of  our  normal  schools  and  our  system  of  summer 
institutes.  We  may  also  trace  to  the  same  source  every  other  pro- 
gressive movement  inaugurated  for  the  betterment  of  our  schools. 
Its  indirect  influence  in  shaping  public  sentiment,  in  quickening 
the  pulse  of  educational  activity,  in  building  up  the  schools  —  who 
can  estimate  it?  Indeed,  the  achievements  of  the  Trust  seem  to 
be  almost  incredible.  It  has  been,  and  is,  in  truth,  a  light  to  guide 
the  Southern  States.  Never  controlling,  but  ever  suggesting,  inspir- 
ing, helping,  this  remarkable  gift  has  accomplished  results  far  beyond 
the  expectations  of  its  far-seeing  founder.  While  it  is  understood 
that  the  General  Agent  shapes,  in  part,  the  policy  of  the  Trust,  and 
is  therefore  largely  responsible  for  results,  his  personal  efforts  con- 
stitute, in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  valuable,  indeed,  indispens- 
able factors  in  our  educational  life." 

LOUISIANA. 

The  Hon.  J.  V.  Calhoun,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Education,  deserves  special  mention  for  the  successful 
manner  in  which  he  is  administering  the  duties  of  his  great 
office.  To  his  practical  acquaintance  with  school  methods, 
his  energy,  his  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation, his  faculty  of  enlisting  helpful  co-operation,  the 
State  is  indebted  for  a  year's  work,  excellent  in  its  imme- 
diate results  and  for  the  prophecy  of  better  things  in  the 
future.  The  State  has  been  also  fortunate  in  having  as 
a  State  Institute  Conductor  Prof.  R.  L.  Himes  of  the 
Normal  School,  whose  report  of  the  summer's  work  is  a 
full  exposition  of  the  three  classes  of  Institutes  —  the  local 
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parish,  and  one  week  Institutes,  and  the  summer  Normals. 
Their  aims  are  sustained  effort  at  professional  advancement, 
solution  of  school  problems,  and  the  engagement  of  the 
active  support  of  patrons.  The  lectures  and  conferences 
sought  to  give  profitable  lessons  in  school  economy  and 
management,  and  to  develop  an  ambition  to  become  the 
best  teachers  possible.  Schools  will  improve  in  proportion 
to  the  wise  efforts  of  the  teachers,  and  they  should  set  up 
standards  of  excellence  so  that  patrons  will  not  be  content 
with  poor  teachers.  Connected  with  the  summer  Normals 
were  practice  schools,  carefully  organized  and  taught,  and 
after  five  years  of  experience  they  are  regarded  as  most 
valuable  auxiliaries.  Teachers'  reading  circles,  on  the  basis 
for  future  work  and  continued  progress,  were  established 
and  cordially  accepted  by  many  teachers  and  parishes. 

"  Measured  by  attendance,  the  Institutes  were  the  most  success- 
ful ever  held,  and  reached  a  larger  number  of  teachers.  In  1896, 
the  attendance  at  the  four  Institutes,  of  one  week's  duration,  and 
the  four  summer  Normals,  of  four  weeks  each,  was  778.  Professor 
Himes  states  that  in  1897  2,376  teachers  have  been  taught  on  the 
subject  of  their  work.  Of  these,  450  were  colored  and  1,926  white. 
Six  thousand  and  five  hundred  persons  were  addressed  upon  educa- 
tional topics.  Five  hundred  circulars  on  how  to  organize  and  con- 
duct local  institutes  were  distributed  among  the  59  parishes. 
Nearly  $5,000,  including  $2,691  appropriated  by  the  parishes, 
were  spent  for  this  work.  All  classes  of  teachers,  from  the  humblest 
of  a  rural  school  to  the  learned  university  professor,  have  joined 
enthusiastically  in  the  work,  and  we  may  confidently  look  for  com- 
mensurate results  in  our  schools.  The  popular  interest  manifested, 
as  shown  by  the  appropriation  of  public  money  and  the  large 
attendance  on  public  lectures,  is  proof  of  how  well  the  Institute  is 
beginning  to  be  recognized  as  an  important  factor  of  progress.  As 
to  the  nature  of  the  work  accomplished,  the  outlines  of  courses  of 
study  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other  States  ;  and  the  per- 
sonnel oi  the  Faculties  of  Instruction  is  a  guarantee  of  the  effective- 
ness of  the  work  done.  The  State  Normal  School  Faculty  was  ably 
assisted  by  prominent  teachers  of  each  locality  where  Institutes 
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were  held.  At  Baton  Rouge  the  buildings  and  equipments  of  the 
State  University  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  teachers  by 
President  Boyd ;  and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  making  public 
acknowledgment  of  the  able  services  of  the  professors  who  ten- 
dered, free  of  charge,  instruction  in  their  respective  specialties  of 
mathematics,  botany,  physics,  and  entomology.  At  Ruston,  Presi- 
dent Prescott,  of  the  State  Industrial  School,  extended  the  valuable 
use  of  the  apparatus  of  his  institution.  Everywhere  we  met  with 
hearty  co-operation  on  the  part  of  both  the  teachers  and  the  people. 
In  closing  this  general  report  upon  the  Institutes,  I  can  only  sug- 
gest that  they  be  continued  on  the  lines  at  present  followed,  and 
that  the  system  be  extended  so  as  to  widen  the  range  of  their 
influence." 

Two  years  ago,  with  the  concurrence  and  support  of 
Shreveport,  a  colored  Normal  School  was  established  there, 
the  Faculty  of  the  State  Normal  School  kindly  promising 
advice  and  supervision.  The  Institute  conductor  reports 
an  average  attendance  of  130,  the  discipline  and  teaching 
satisfactory,  and  the  school  as  already  making  itself  felt 
by  its  good  work  and  professional  influence.  Elementary 
agriculture  and  industrial  training  are  soon  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  State  Normal,  under  the  experienced  and 
able  management  of  President  B.  C.  Caldwell,  is  realizing 
the  predictions  of  his  predecessor,  the  Faculty  remaining 
substantially  as  it  was  under  President  Boyd. 

"  Four  hundred  and  twenty-three  students  were  enrolled,  the 
largest  attendance  in  the  history  of  the  school,  a  gain  of  seventeen 
per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  This  is  very  gratifying,  in  view 
of  the  distressing  crop  failure  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Two 
hundred  and  eighty-four  students  were  in  the  normal  course.  The 
total  expense  of  each  of  the  155  young  ladies  boarding  in  the 
Normal  Club  was  about  $110,  and  of  the  young  men,  boarding  in 
the  town,  about  $125  per  session  of  eight  months.  Four  parishes 
sent  beneficiary  students,  paying  all  necessary  expenses,  on  the 
condition  that  the  aided  student  is  to  return  after  graduation  and 
teach  in  the  parish.  The  course  of  study  remains  unchanged, 
with  an  extension  of  laboratory  work  in  the  natural  sciences.     The 
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most  distinctive  part  of  the  normal  course  has  been  the  training 
work  in  the  model  schools.  The  practice  school  is  indispensable 
in  any  scheme  for  the  complete  training  of  teachers,  and  no  other 
feature  of  the  course  has  so  immediately  and  permanently  affected 
the  students,  as  they  have  been  required  to  do  in  the  practice 
school,  in  charge  of  a  strong,  capable  teacher.  The  worst  prac- 
tice teaching  I  have  ever  seen  in  a  Normal  School  was  far  better 
than  the  average  teaching  in  the  village  and  country  schools.  I 
beg  to  express  to  the  Trustees  the  hearty  appreciation  of 
teachers  and  students  of  the  aid  so  generously  given,  and  their 
thanks  to  the  General  Agent  for  his  personal  visits  and  words  of 
inspiration." 

TENNESSEE. 

Because  of  change  of  Superintendents,  the  Hon.  Price 
Thomas  has  been  in  office  but  a  few  months.  To  his  kind- 
ness I  am  indebted  for  the  following  statement.  Nine 
white  Institutes  and  four  colored  were  held,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  1,245  white  and  832  colored  teachers. 

"  Besides  the  Institutes  supported  by  the  State  and  Peabody 
funds,  there  have  been  held  County  Institutes  in  almost  every 
county  in  the  State  for  both  white  and  colored  teachers.  In  all 
these  Institutes  the  attendance  has  been  larger  and  more  regular 
and  the  interest  better  than  ever  before.  The  law  which  requires 
that  applicants  for  the  position  of  County  Superintendent  shall  stand 
examinations  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
has  resulted  in  much  good  already.  It  has  given  us  a  much  better 
class  of  superintendents,  where  most  needed,  and  they  are  requir- 
ing that  teachers  shall  be  competent.  As  a  result,  teachers  are 
anxious  to  attend  the  Institutes,  and  are  doing  good  work.  I  am 
not  willing  to  close  this  report  without  speaking  of  the  grand  work 
that  is  being  done  by  the  Peabody  Normal  College.  All  classes  of 
the  people  of  Tennessee  appreciate  what  you  and  your  Board  have 
done  for  the  educational  interest  of  the  State.  We  see  the  good 
results  of  this  work  every  day  and  in  almost  ever)-  school  in  the 
State.  Allow  me  to  thank  you  and  the  Board  in  the  name  of  all 
our  people,  and  to  hope  that  you  may  continue  for  many  years  in 
the  noble  work  you  are  doing." 
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SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

The  Winthrop  Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Young 
Women,  at  Rock  Hill,  in  location,  buildings,  cheap  and 
healthful  living,  discipline,  and  teaching,  is  an  honor  to  the 
State.  The  applicants  for  admission  were  double  what 
could  be  accommodated.  Four  hundred  and  three  students 
were  enrolled  in  the  College  classes,  and  eighty-six  in  the 
practice  school.  The  College  is  open  to  girls  of  sound 
physical  health,  and  not  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  An 
experienced  female  physician  is  in  charge  of  the  infirmary. 
The  scholarships,  awarded  on  competitive  examination, 
were  increased  by  the  last  General  Assembly  to  124,  each 
county  being  allowed  the  same  number  as  it  has  represen- 
tatives. All  students  are  required  to  wear  a  uniform  dress, 
to  secure  economy  and  promote  equality  of  opportunity. 
There  are  twenty-five  teachers,  exclusive  of  the  post-grad- 
uates, "  men  and  women  of  the  highest  Christian  character 
and  purpose,  and  of  the  best  professional  training,  working 
together  ably  and  harmoniously  for  the  common  good. 
The  courses  of  study  are  arranged  in  conformity  with  the 
purposes  of  the  establishment  of  the  College,  to  secure  to 
pupils,  besides  the  opportunities  of  high  culture  and  a 
broad  and  liberal  education,  also  training  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching  and  in  those  practical  studies  pertain- 
ing to  the  various  departments  of  domestic,  artistic,  or 
commercial  industry  by  which  women  may  be  qualified  to 
become  home-makers  or  bread-winners.  While  emphasiz- 
ing the  practical  and  useful  in  education,  it  is  not  the  de- 
sign or  intention  to  neglect  the  aesthetic  side." 

Dr.  L.  M.  Dunton,  the  efficient  President  of  Claflin  Uni- 
versity, writes  to  the  State  Superintendent :  — 

"  The  year  just  closed  has  been  in  some  respects  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Work  in  the  Eng- 
lish department  has  been  so  systematized  and  graded  that  the 
very  best  results  are  obtained,  and  students  in  the  Normal,  College 
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Preparatory,  and  College  classes  show  the  results  of  their  good 
English  training.  The  Normal  department  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  C.  H.  Sears,  Ph.D.,  a  graduate  of  the 
Westfield  Normal  School  of  Massachusetts,  and  also  of  Allegheny 
College.  He  has  been  assisted  by  graduates  of  normal  schools. 
Special  effort  has  been  made  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  South  Carolina.  In  addition  to  the  regular  course  in 
theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  a  class  was  organized,  numbering 
forty-three,  to  take  up  work  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  Insti- 
tutes. Circulars  were  sent  out  to  all  colored  teachers  in  the  State 
offering  them  the  advantages  of  this  class,  together  with  other 
advantages  of  the  school,  for  three  months  free  of  charge.  Quite 
a  number  embraced  the  opportunity.  There  were  eleven  grad- 
uates from  this  department  last  commencement  —  all  were  pro- 
fessors of  religion.  We  propose  to  continue  this  as  one  of  the 
main  departments  of  instruction.  We  need  in  South  Carolina  a 
better  class  of  colored  teachers.  I  am  pleased  to  know  that  you 
have  been  instrumental  in  raising  to  a  higher  standard  the  grade  of 
fitness  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  I  assure  you  that  Claflin 
University  will  co-operate  with  you  in  all  efforts  to  improve  the 
schools  by  improving  the  teachers.  We  notice  that  no  two  schools 
agree  in  interpreting  the  word  Normal  in  the  classification  of  their 
students.  We  have  in  a  strictly  professional  course  thirty  students  ; 
in  the  teachers'  special  class  forty-three,  and  in  the  higher  English, 
frequently  classed  as  normal,  fifty.  Total,  counting  none  twice, 
ninety.  Special  instruction  is  given  in  the  Normal  classes  in  vocal 
music.  It  is  pretty  well  settled,  we  think,  that  schools  that  give 
considerable  attention  to  singing  are  more  easily  governed,  and 
make  better  progress.  All  students,  including  the  Normal,  are 
required  to  pursue  courses  of  instruction  in  the  Manual  Training 
departments.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  day  when  manual  train- 
ing shall  be  introduced  into  the  high  schools  of  South  Carolina." 

The  Hon.  \V.  D.  May  field,  State  Superintendent,  has 
held  twenty-eight  Institutes  for  white  teachers,  and  twenty- 
six  for  colored,  three  strong  faculties  being  selected  for 
each  race.  "The  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  has 
been  more  intense,  the  attendance  larger,  and  the  satisfac- 
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tion  greater  than  ever  before  shown.  The  co-operation  of 
the  citizens  has  been  all  that  we  could  wish  for,  and  they 
have  freely  expressed  their  assurances  of  approval.  Every 
feature  of  the  work  justifies  your  language,  when  you  said  : 
4 1  feel  that  I  can  rely  upon  you  to  do  the  best  work  that 
has  ever  been  done  in  the  good  old  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina.' "  That  ripe  scholar  and  most  successful  teacher, 
Dr.  Edward  S.  Joynes,  who  attended  a  number  of  the  Insti- 
tutes, bears  this  valuable  testimony  :  — 

"My  tour  of  Institute  work  has  been  very  interesting,  profit- 
able, and  encouraging.  I  have  found  the  teaching  everywhere  in 
charge  of  competent  and  experienced  faculties.  Besides  the 
actual  instruction,  the  contact  of  local  teachers  and  communities 
with  our  picked  instructors  must  have  been  of  great  service.  Every- 
where the  Institutes  have  been  well  attended,  not  only  by  teachers 
but  by  the  public.  My  own  lectures  have  been  delivered  always 
before  large,  often  crowded,  audiences,  of  the  most  intelligent 
citizens.  Since  coming  to  this  State,  in  1880,  I  have  every  sum- 
mer, with  two  exceptions,  devoted  more  or  less  time  to  participa- 
tion in  Institute  work.  Never  before  have  I  seen  as  great  interest, 
or  so  large  attendance  of  both  teachers  and  citizens,  as  during 
this  summer.  There  is  manifestly  a  great  revival  of  education 
begun  and  progressing  in  our  State ;  and  this  I  regard  as  the  most 
hopeful  sign  in  our  present  condition.  This  revival  is  due,  doubt- 
less, to  several  causes  :  first  to  the  continued  and  well-directed 
beneficence  of  the  Peabody  Board,  aided  now  by  additional  State 
funds ;  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  increased  interest  of  the  people,  in 
recent  years,  in  all  public  affairs ;  in  part  also,  to  the  enlarged  pro- 
vision in  the  new  Constitution  for  the  support  of  the  common 
schools,  and  to  the  fact  that  suffrage  must  hereafter  depend  on 
educational  qualification  ;  but  in  part,  surely,  and  largely,  to  the 
intelligent,  zealous,  and  active  work  and  influence  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  during  your  administration." 

Mr.  Mayfield  continues :  — 

"  The  public  schools  have  increased  in  number,  length  of  session, 
enrolment  of  pupils,  grade  and  qualification  of  teachers,  as  have 
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also  the  (now  eighty-seven)  graded  schools  in  the  State.  Twenty 
years  will  soon  have  passed  since  I  was  first  elected  a  school 
superintendent,  the  last  eight  being  spent  as  State  Superintendent. 
Each  year  has  increased  my  experience  and  knowledge  of  school 
work,  and  I  have  seen  more  plainly,  as  the  years  rolled  by  and  the 
work  advanced,  the  great  importance  of  equipping  our  schools 
with  the  very  best  teachers  possible.  Eternity  only  can  gather  the 
fruits  of  the  labors  and  wisdom  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Peabody 
Education  Fund." 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Prior  to  1861  Mississippi  was  a  wealthy  State  according 
to  population.  The  war  destroyed  all  values.  Every  in- 
dustry was  paralyzed  and  every  source  of  revenue  dried 
up.  All  the  State  institutions  had  fallen  into  decay.  The 
entire  system  of  education  had  to  be  reorganized,  from  the 
rural  school  to  the  university.  All  the  machinery  neces- 
sary to  set  a  State  system  in  motion  had  to  be  created  and 
then  vested  with  authority  to  carry  forward  the  work 
required. 

"  The  present  population  of  Mississippi  may  be  safely 
estimated  at  one  and  one  half  millions  of  people,  about 
seven  twelfths  colored.  Of  this  number  552,000  are  child- 
ren of  school  age;  about  sixty  per  cent  are  black.  It 
takes  an  army  of  10,000  teachers  to  supply  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  State.  Each  school  district  must 
maintain  a  school  for  at  least  four  months  each  year. 
The  public  school  system  of  the  State  embraces  the  coun- 
try schools,  the  town  and  city  schools,  the  Agricultural 
and  Mechanic  Arts  College  at  Starkville  for  boys  and 
young  men,  the  Industrial  Institute  at  Columbus  for  girls 
and  young  women.  Both  these  institutions  are  for  the 
whites  ;  for  the  blacks  there  is  a  similar  college  at  Rod- 
ney, besides  the  State  Normal  School  at  Holly  Springs. 
At  Oxford  is  located  the  State  University.  The  public 
schools  are  supplemented  by  private  and  normal  schools, 
academies,  and  colleges. 
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"A  double  system  of  education,  not  only  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  State,  is  maintained,  but  two 
systems  of  instruction  for  the  training  of  the  teachers  are 
carried  forward  simultaneously.  The  two  races  are  edu- 
cated separately. 

"The  system  of  Institutes  is  one  of  the  most  unique  in 
the  whole  country.  The  highest  grade  is  called  the  Con- 
ductors' Training  School ;  the  second  the  Peabody  Summer 
Schools,  and  the  third,  which  is  held  by  the  conductors  of 
the  Training  School,  is  the  County  Institute,  held  in  all 
the  counties  of  the  State.  The  Conductors'  Training 
School  is  composed  of  thirty-six  distinguished  educators 
of  the  State,  appointed  by  the  State  Superintendent,  Hon. 
A.  A.  Kincannon.  He  appointed  and  notified  these  gentle- 
men to  meet  at  the  State  University,  and  receive  instruc- 
tions for  two  weeks  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their 
work,  and  in  the  meantime  to  prepare  a  syllabus  of  study 
for  the  use  of  all  the  teachers  attending  the  County  Insti- 
tutes. These  men  go  forth  by  twos  to  the  seventy-five 
counties  of -the  State,  spending  a  week  in  each  county. 
The  State  Superintendent  directs  every  movement  from 
his  office.  They  do  all  the  Institute  work  for  the  whites 
and  blacks.  Two  County  Institutes  are  thus  held  in  the 
same  county  at  the  same  time.  This  system  was  set  in 
motion  in  1893,  and  has  proven  wonderfully  efficient  in 
systematizing  this  line  of  work,  and  in  putting  it  into  the 
hands  of  competent  instructors,  all  of  whom  work  for  the 
accomplishment  of  definite  results. 

"  The  Peabody  State  Normal  Schools  are  another  series  of 
summer  institutes  conducted  on  a  magnificent  scale.  Five 
of  these  are  held  for  the  whites  and  four  for  the  blacks. 
The  first  of  these  schools  opened  at  the  State  University 
June  15.  The  length  of  the  session  is  four  weeks.  They 
are  conducted  by  able  educators,  and  the  list  of  subjects 
taught  or  reviewed  is  almost  equal  to  a  college  course. 
The  number  who  enrolled  at  the  University  the  first  week 
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was  about  200,  chiefly  young  ladies.  The  instruction  in 
the  main  was  advanced  work  in  the  languages,  sciences,  and 
mathematics.  Four  similar  schools  have  been  held  for  the 
colored  teachers.  No  tuition  fee  is  charged  for  attendance 
at  any  of  these  teachers'  meetings." 

The  total  enrolment  at  all  the  institutes  will  reach  eight 
thousand,  or  eighty  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force  of  the 
State.  This  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  public  sentiment 
throughout  the  State  of  Mississippi,  as  well  as  of  the 
energy  with  which  the  work  of  lifting  the  State  to  a  high 
educational  plane  is  entered  upon.  The  wide-awake  Super- 
intendent rejoices  in  the  fact  that  the  Institutes  this 
year  have  eclipsed  all  preceding  ones  in  attendance  and 
service  :  — : 

"  In  ray  report  to  the  Legislature,  I  shall  take  strong  ground  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  State  Normal  for  white  teachers 
(there  is  already  one  for  the  colored)  ;  and  I  beg  now  an  address 
from  you  to  the  Legislature  on  this  subject.  Mississippi  does  not 
wish  to  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  her  sister  States  in  any  partic- 
ular, but  if  the  Trustees  will  deal  as  liberally  with  her  as  they  did 
with  Texas,  I  am  confident  the  General  Assembly  can  be  induced 
to  make  suitable  appropriation  for  a  State  Normal." 

TEXAS. 

The  laborious  Superintendent,  the  Hon.  J.  M.  Carlisle, 
has  an  immense  field,  the  magnitude  and  responsibilities 
of  which  are  duly  appreciated.  He  expresses,  in  strong 
terms,  the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  the  continued  mani- 
festation by  the  Trustees  of  their  interest  in  the  progress 
of  the  Schools.  Eighty-two  Institutes  for  white  and  colored 
teachers  have  been  held,  and  six  lecturers,  experienced  and 
competent,  have  been  visiting,  stimulating  and  instructing 
these  associations  of  teachers.  To  reach  some  of  the  places, 
the  lecturers  had  to  travel  from  fifty  to  seventy  miles  by 
stage.  The  betterment  of  the  rural  schools  is  much 
advanced  by  these  men,  who,  in  addition  to  professional 
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instruction,  deliver  addresses  to  the  people,  explaining  the 
condition  of  their  schools  and  what  needs  to  be  done  by 
the  patrons.  The  Sam  Houston  Normal  has  done  very 
satisfactory  work,  and  our  appropriation  has  greatly  aided 
in  securing  and  retaining  capable  teachers.  "  Last  year 
was  a  hard  one  in  Texas.  Poor  crops  and  other  depressing 
influences  prevented  the  matriculation  of  many  students 
who  confidently  expected  to  enter  the  School.  The  out- 
look for  the  coming  session  is  encouraging."  The  Legis- 
lature increased  the  appropriation  about  $10,000,  and  150 
additional  scholarship  students  will  be  appointed.  The  Prin- 
cipal did  excellent  work  in  connection  with  the  Mississippi 
Institutes.  He  was  elected  President  of  the  South  West- 
ern University  in  Texas,  and  resisted  urgent  and  tempting 
appeals,  preferring,  at  a  pecuniary  sacrifice,  to  remain  with 
the  Normal,  whose  importance  and  value  have  steadily 
grown  under  his  efficient  administration.  "  We  are  doing 
much  for  the  cause  of  sound  learning  in  Texas,  and  helping 
to  bring  up  the  public  schools.  I  am  earnestly  trying  to 
keep  in  touch  with  them,  and  with  all  that  is  freshest  and 
best  in  the  educational  world."  Prairie  View  is  a  valuable 
factor  in  the  uplifting  of  the  colored  people,  and  our  small 
contribution  is  regarded  with  favor,  as  showing  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Board  with  what  the  State  is  doing.  The 
Department  of  Pedagogy  in  the  University  has  been 
reorganized  and  strengthened  by  the  appointment  of 
W.  S.  Sutton  of  Houston,  one  of  the  most  efficient  Su- 
perintendents of  City  Schools  in  the  South,  and  Dr.  A.  C. 
Ellis,  a  graduate  of  Clark  University.  Dr.  Baldwin,  so 
well  known  as  teacher  and  author,  is  retained  as  emeritus 
Professor.  "  Cities,  towns,  and  villages  can  levy  a  local 
school  tax,  not  exceeding  fifty  cents  on  the  hundred  dol- 
lars valuation  of  property,  and  two  hundred  and  twelve 
of  these  municipalities  have  assumed  control  of  their 
schools  independent  of  county  management.  Rural  schools 
are  not  so  favorably  situated,  but  have  made  more  than  the 
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ordinary  progress.  For  the  improvement  of  these  Schools 
I  have  had  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  Faculties  of  the 
University  and  the  Sam  Houston,  and  of  the  leading 
teachers  in  the  State.  The  Legislature  passed  several 
laws  which  will  materially  benefit  the  public  schools  of 
the  State.  I  desire  to  express  to  the  Peabody  Trustees 
our  hearty  gratitude  for  their  valuable  aid  to  the  cause  of 
popular  education.  Your  direction  of  this  Fund  has  made 
it  do  the  greatest  good  possible,  and  in  my  judgment  it 
would  be  unfortunate  for  the  South  to  be  deprived  of  that 
which  you  and  the  Trustees  are  doing  in  this  section 
through  this  Fund." 

Distribution  of  Income  since  October  1,  1896. 

Alabama. 

Florence     Normal $1,900.00 

Troy                 "       1,600.00 

Montgomery    "        1,500.00 

Tuskegee         "        1,300.00 

Teachers'  Institutes 1,000.00 

Birmingham 100.00 

$7,400.00 

Arkansas. 
Institutes 1,800.00 

Florida. 
Institutes 1,200.00 

Georgia. 

Milledgeville  Normal $3,000.00 

Athens  "         900.00 

Barnesville 250.00 

Institutes 1,400.00 

5,550.00 

Louisiana. 

Natchitoches  Normal $3,000.00 

Shreveport  Peabody  School 500.00 

Institutes 1,300.00 

4,800.00 
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•Mississippi. 
Institutes 3,000.00 

North  Carolina. 

Greensboro  Normal  College $2,800.00 

Colored  Normals 2,400.00 

Public  Schools 600.00 

5,800.00 

South  Carolina. 

Winthrop  Normal  College $3,000.00 

Claflin  University 2,000.00 

Institutes 1,200.00 

6,200.00 

Tennessee. 
Institutes 1,200.00 

Texas. 

Sam  Houston  Normal $2,500.00 

Prairie  View         "        50000 

Institutes 1,500.00 

■     4,500.00 

Virginia. 

Hampton  Normal $2,100.00 

Farmville       "         1,200.00 

Petersburg     "         500.00 

Institutes 1,500.00 

5,300.00 

West  Virginia. 

Normal  Schools $300.00 

Institutes 2,200.00 

2,500.00 

A.  D.  Mayo lS°-°° 

Peabody  Normal  College. 

Salaries $14,100.00 

Library 500-00 

■  14,600.00 
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Scholarships. 

Alabama $1,426.06 

Arkansas 2,007.95 

Florida 1,07770 

Georgia 2,248.61 

Louisiana 1,493-35 

Mississippi I»55°-I4 

North  Carolina 2,436.25 

South  Carolina i5455-8i 

Tennessee 3,572-36 

Texas 2,412.89 

Virginia 2,277.00 

West  Virginia 1,609.57 

23.567.69 

Total $87,367.69 

J.  L.  M.  CURRY, 

General  Agent. 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  1,  1897. 
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Dr.  Curry  also  offered  President  Payne's  Re- 
port, which  was  accepted,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
Appendix. 

A  letter  also  from  President  Payne,  addressed  to 
the  Board,  was  read,  asking  that  he  be  given  author- 
ity to  employ  an  assistant  for  the  purpose  of  reliev- 
ing him  somewhat  from  the  work  of  teaching,  whose 
term  of  service  should  begin  at  the  opening  of  the 
year  1 898-1 899.  After  some  discussion,  this  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  who 
subsequently  recommended  that  action  in  regard  to 
it  be  postponed  for  one  year  ;  and  this  recommen- 
dation was  adopted. 

Mr.  Morgan,  the  Treasurer,  made  his  Report; 
but  as  there  have  been  during  the  year  no  material 
changes  in  the  investments,  it  is  not  here  given. 

Mr.  Morgan's  account  was  referred  to  Mr.  Henry 
and  Judge  Fenner  as  an  Auditing  Committee;  and 
to  them  also  was  referred  the  account  of  Dr.  Curry, 
the  General  Agent. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Green,  it  was  — 

Voted,  That  the  investments  of  capital  belonging  to  the 
Trust  made  during  the  past  year  by  the  Treasurer,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Finance  Committee,  be  ratified  and 
confirmed. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  two  years 
ago  to  consider  the  expediency  of  publishing  Dr. 
Curry's  account  of  the  Peabody  Education  Fund, 
Mr.  Henry  reported  that  it  was  very  desirable  that 
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this  work  should  be  printed  and  distributed  freely 
throughout  the  land  ;  whereupon  Dr.  Curry  was 
authorized   to  publish   the   account. 

The  Standing  Committees  were^-then  appointed 
as  follows  :  — 

Executive  Committee:  Chief-Justice  FULLER,  Hon.  WIL- 
LIAM A.  Courtenay,  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  LL.D.,  Hon. 
Charles  E.  Fenner,  Hon.  James  D.  Porter,  with  the 
Chairman,  Mr.  Eyarts,  ex  officio. 

Finance  Committee :  Hon.  WILLIAM  M.  Eyarts,  Hon. 
Grover  Cleveland,  Hon.  William  Wirt  Henry,  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Choate,  Hon.  George  Peabody  Wetmore, 
with  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  MORGAN,  ex  officio. 

The  Chairman  was  authorized  to  fill  any  vacancy 
that  might  occur  in  these  Committees. 

Mr.  Henry,  for  the  Auditing  Committee,  reported 
that  the  accounts  of  Mr.  Morgan,  the  Treasurer,  and 
of  Dr.  Curry,  the  General  Agent,  were  found  to  be 
correct,  and  properly  vouched ;  which  report  was 
accepted. 

Bishop  Whipple  made  a  motion  that  the  sum  of 
5500  —  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee it  is  practicable  —  be  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  Normal  College  at  Nash- 
ville, the  same  to  be  expended  under  the  direction 
of  President  Payne,  which  was  duly  passed. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Green  it  was  — 

Voted,  That  a  special  appropriation  of  $500  be  made  to 
Dr.  Payne  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
salary. 
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On  motion  of  Governor  Porter,  it  was  voted  that 
Bishop  Whipple  and  Mr.  Courtenay  be  a  Com- 
mittee to  visit  the  Peabody  Normal  College  at 
Nashville,  and  that  they  should  report  at  the  next 
Annual  Meeting. 

The  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  was  unanimously  re- 
chosen  General  Agent 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  was  re-elected  Treas- 
urer, and  a  sum  not  exceeding  $750  appropriated 
for  clerical  assistance  ;  and  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Green 
was  re-elected  Secretary. 

It  was  also  voted  that  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Trustees  be  held  in  New  York,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day of  October,  1898,  with  a  discretionary  authority 
to  the  Chairman,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  to  make  any  change  of  time 
and  place  which  may  seem  desirable. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees  was  then 

dissolved. 

SAMUEL  A.  GREEN, 

Secretary. 
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To  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  General  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Education 
Fund  : 

My  tenth  annual  report  as  President  of  the  Peabody  Normal 
College  is  herewith  respectfully  presented. 

At  intervals  during  the  past  year  you  have  called  my  attention 
to  one  or  two  questions  of  administration,  or  of  general  policy, 
and  to  these  I  promised  to  give  my  careful  attention.  The 
principal  of  these  questions  is  the  present  mode  of  selecting 
scholarship  students,  which  permits  the  President  to  nominate  for 
appointment  students  who  have  been  in  College  for  one  or  more 
years  at  their  own  expense,  and  have  made  a  creditable  record 
for  scholarship  and  deportment.  Ever  since  this  system  was 
adopted  a  few  of  the  State  Superintendents  have  objected,  on 
various  grounds,  to  this  alleged  interference  with  their  prerogatives. 
In  some  instances  these  objections  have  been  somewhat  offensive 
both  in  tone  and  form,  but  this  fault  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed 
to  a  fervent  zeal  for  the  public  welfare.  Indeed,  it  will  go  far 
towards  reaching  a  common  understanding  on  this  question  to 
assume  that  the  General  Agent,  the  State  Superintendents,  and 
the  President,  have  but  one  aim,  —  a  mode  of  selection  which 
will  give  to  the  College  the  best  prepared  students,  and  thus  to 
the  several  States  the  best  prepared  teachers.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  the  one  duty  that  I  would  most  willingly  excuse  myself 
from  is  that  of  nominating  students  for  scholarship  appointments. 

Another  fact  to  be  observed  is  this  :  — 

In  settling  the  policy  of  a  growing  school  the  mode  of  proced- 
ure must  often  be  tentative,  in  some  sort  experimental.  It  is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  the  present  mode  of  selecting  scholarship 
students  is  the  best  or  the  final  one.  All  that  I  am  able  to  affirm 
is  that  from  my  present  point  of  view  the  present  plan  seems  to 
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me  the  best  one  that  has  yet  been  devised.     More  than  this  I 
cannot  affirm. 

The  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  nomination  of 
students  for  scholarships  by  the  College,  are  as  follows :  — 

i.  It  is  held  that  such  nominations  interfere  with  the  selection 
of  students  by  competitive  examination. 

To  be  worthy  of  the  name,  a  competitive  examination  should 
have  three  virtues:  (i)  it  should  furnish  the  same  examination 
questions  to  all  candidates ;  (2)  competitors  should  write  their 
papers  under  the  same  conditions  of  fairness ;  and  (3)  these 
papers  should  be  valued  by  uniform  standards.  A  moment's 
reflection  will  show  that  only  one  of  these  conditions  can  be  ful- 
filled in  an  examination  that  covers  such  an  immense  area  as  that 
of  the  twelve  scholarship  States.  The  examination  questions  are 
identical  for  all  competitors  ;  but  there  is  every  possibility  of  inter- 
fering with  the  second  condition,  as  experience  has  only  too 
abundantly  shown ;  while  any  valid  uniformity  in  the  valuation 
of  papers  is  a  simple  impossibility,  since  there  will  be  as  many 
standards  as  there  are  examiners.  From  a  careful  study  of  this 
process  and  its  results,  for  a  period  of  nine  years,  I  am  prepared 
to  express  the  belief  that  our  system  of  so-called  competitive  exam- 
ination is  so  faulty  that  it  does  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

2.  It  is  urged,  as  another  objection,  that  nominations  from  the 
College  result  in  what  may  be  called  "bunching,"  that  is,  in  favor- 
ing certain  localities  or  families  with  scholarship  appointments, 
instead  of  making  a  wider  distribution  of  these  favors.  Localities 
and  families  that  have  a  live  interest  in  literary  and  educational 
affairs  will  have  the  enterprise  to  send  representatives  to  the 
College,  who  will  thus  enjoy  the  precedence  that  is  offered  to 
students  who  maintain  themselves  for  one  or  more  years  at  their 
own  expense ;  and  so  it  has  happened,  in  a  few  instances,  that 
the  same  town,  and  even  the  same  family,  has  had  more  than  one 
representative  in  the  College ;  but  the  worst  cases  of  this  kind 
that  have  ever  occurred  have  been  in  States  where,  at  the  time, 
our  system  of  competitive  examination  was  in  full  force,  when 
there  was  not  the  slightest  interference  by  the  College ;  so  that  if 
this  "  bunching  "  be  a  fault,  which  I  think  is  at  least  a  debatable 
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question,  it  is  a  fault  of  administration,  a  fault  that  is  liable  to 
occur  under  any  system,  and  especially  liable  to  happen  under  a 
strict  system  of  competitive  examination  where  nothing  but  merit 
counts. 

3.  Again,  it  is  said  that'  this  plan  favors  the  rich  instead  of  the 
poor,  it  being  assumed  that  only  parents  who  are  well-to-do  will 
send  their  children 'to  the  College  without  scholarship  aid.  In 
the  State  from  which  this  complaint  comes  I  have  taken  pains  to 
ascertain  the  financial  condition  of  the  families  whose  children 
received  scholarship  appointments  at  the  close  of  the  ^last  year, 
and  I  find  the  real  fact  to  be  that  these  children  were  maintained 
in  the  College  at  the  cost  of  great  personal  sacrifice,  —  that  their 
parents  belong  to  the  indigent  rather  than  to  the  well-to-do  class. 
I  know  of  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Our  pupils  are  the  children 
of  the  people,  and  they  belong  so  generally  to  that  class  who  have 
their  own  way  to  make  in  the  world  that  I  have  seen  no  excuse 
for  making  special  inquiries  into  their  financial  condition. 

Having  stated  the  objections  that  have  been  made  to  the  prac- 
tice of  nominating  students  from  the  College,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
state  the  other  side  of  the  case,  basing  my  conclusions  on  what  I 
have  observed  since  this  plan  went  into  effect  in  1891. 

1 .  The  best  students  we  have  come  from  the  States  where  the 
scholarship  appointments  are  made  from  nominations  made  at  the 
College  ;  while  the  poorest  students  we  have  come  from  States  where 
competitive  examination  is  in  full  force. 

This  result  might  be  predicted  on  a  priori  grounds.  The  pluck 
and  energy  that  bring  students  to  the  College  unassisted  are  car- 
dinal qualities  in  their  favor;  they  are  subject  to  a  genuine  com- 
petitive examination  lasting  eight  months  instead  of  two  days,  an 
examination  by  experts,  bringing  to  the  light,  not  only  scholarship, 
but  manners,  habits,  and  moral  qualities,  —  everything,  in  fact 
which  constitutes  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  teaching  office  ;  and 
as  such  students  are  on  trial  during  the  whole  College  year 
they  have  every  motive  for  making  the  very  best  use  of  all  their 
opportunities. 

2.  A  result  of  this  mode  of  selection  is  a  considerable  extension 
of  the  average  period  of  residence,  and  therefore  a  decided  rise  in 
the  literary  and  professional  attainments  of  our  graduates.     Before 
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this  plan  went  into  effect,  with  only  here  and  there  an  exception, 
scholarship  students  remained  in  College  only  two  years,  just  long 
enough  to  receive  the  L.  I.  degree  ;  but  now,  many  of  the  students 
who  receive  their  scholarships  after  one  year's  residence  remain 
in  College,  some  two,  and  some  three  years  longer,  and  thus 
fortify  themselves  with  broader  and  deeper  attainments.  This 
simple  measure  thus  gives  to  many  students  a  university  training 
and  a  university  or  professional  degree ;  and  to  abandon  this 
mode  of  selection  would  be  a  relapse,  partial  or  entire,  into  a 
school  of  the  secondary  grade,  with  only  a  smattering  of  profes- 
sional instruction.  To  make  these  statements  clear,  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  students  whom  the  President  nominates  for 
appointment  have  already  passed  an  entrance  examination  fully 
equivalent  to  that  which  is  required  by  the  competitive  examina- 
tion held  by  the  State  Superintendents,  and  have  completed  the 
first  year  of  the  scholarship  course.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
students  of  such  spirit  and  worth  would  be  the  objects  of  the 
special  regard  and  pride  of  the  State  Superintendents ;  but  this  is 
so  far  from  being  true  that  they  are  often  regarded  with  disfavor, 
and  as  inferior  to  those  who  stay  at  home  waiting  for  "  a  chance 
at  the  Peabody  Fund."  If  there  is  any  difference  in  worth  and 
merit,  it  is  certainly  in  favor  of  the  student  who  has  been  willing  to 
have  his  worthiness  of  scholarship  aid  tested  by  a  year  of  competitive 
trial  in  the  classrooms  of  the  College.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  noth- 
ing has  contributed  so  much  towards  raising  this  institution  from 
the  condition  of  a  high  school  to  that  of  a  college  as  the  simple 
piece  of  legislation  which  puts  a  premium  on  enterprise  and 
fidelity,  and  confers  a  two  years'  scholarship  on  students  who  have 
already  done  one  year's  approved  work  ;  and  I  submit  that  in  view 
of  such  facts  we  should  be  very  circumspect  as  to  any  radical 
change  in  our  scholarship  policy.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
State  Superintendents  would  prefer  to  manage  the  distribution  of 
these  gifts  in  their  own  way,  but  the  history  of  the  College  shows 
that  this  patronage,  on  the  whole,  has  not  been  used  in  such  a  way 
as  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  school.  The  fact  that  my 
predecessor  found  it  necessary  to  re-examine  the  scholarship 
students  sent  to  him  by  the  State  Superintendents  points  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  mode  of  selection  was  not  satisfactory.     In 
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conclusion  I  venture  to  say  that  there  would  be  but  little  room  for 
misunderstanding  if  it  could  be  kept  firmly  in  mind  that  these 
scholarships  are  free  gifts  from  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust,  that 
the  terms  of  their  bestowal  pertain  rightfully  to  their  donors,  and 
that  a  mode  of  selection  which  is  the  best  for  the  College  must 
by  implication  also  be  best  for  the  States  participating  in  these 
benefactions. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  disposi- 
tion in  some  quarters  to  call  in  question  the  right  of  Tennessee  to 
thirty-three  scholarships,  or,  rather,  to  seven  scholarships  more  than 
her  regular  quota.  This  criticism  is  no  doubt  due  to  a  lack  of  in- 
formation. When  the  redistribution  of  scholarships  was  made, 
Tennessee's  quota  was  twenty-six.  At  that  time  the  State  was 
paying  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  towards  the  support  of  the 
College  ;  but  a  larger  sum  being  needed  to  supplement  the  appro- 
priation made  by  the  Peabody  Board  of  Trust,  the  General  Assem- 
bly raised  the  annual  grant  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  on  the 
express  condition  that  the  Peabody  Board  should  increase  the 
number  of  scholarships  to  thirty-three.  The  case  is  even  stronger 
now,  as  the  annual  appropriation  made  by  the  General  Assembly 
is'  twenty  thousand  dollars.  When  it  is  recollected  that  of  the 
twelve  scholarship  States,  Tennessee  is  the  only  one  that  con- 
tributes a  farthing  to  the  support  of  the  Peabody  Normal  College, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  she  had  a  clear  right,  not  only  to  the 
seven  extra  scholarships,  but  also  to  her  large  representation  of 
students.  The  total  running  expenses  of  the  College  for  the  past 
year  were  $43,169.56,  and  of  this  amount  Tennessee  paid 
#20,141.72,  very  near  one  half.  On  what  principle  of  equity  she 
should  be  denied  the  enjoyment  of  a  proportionate  part  of  the 
privileges  of  the  College  is  not  at  all  clear.  The  case  is  still 
stronger  when  the  fact  is  taken  into  account  that  Tennessee  through 
the  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  contributes  to  the 
College  the  use  of  property  worth  #200,000.00. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  graduates  of  the 
Normal  College  observe  the  pledge  they  have  made  to  teach,  with 
reasonable  fidelity.     I  suppose  that  a  fair  answer  to  this  question 
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is  this  :  A  few,  but  relatively  a  very  small  number,  without  valid 
excuse,  are  false  to  the  pledge  they  have  made  ;  a  considerable 
number  teach  for  two  years,  thus  fulfilling  the  letter  rather  than  the 
spirit  of  their  pledge ;  and  the  larger  number  are  devoting  them- 
selves to  the  profession  of  teaching,  honestly  and  fully  complying 
with  the  spirit  of  their  pledge. 

In  the  main,  I  suppose  this  represents  the  state  of  things  in 
every  normal  school  in  the  country,  though  it  is  probable  that  in 
the  North,  where  the  professional  spirit  has  been  more  fully  de- 
veloped, and  where  the  teacher's  wage  is  higher,  the  number  of 
graduates  who  follow  the  vocation  of  teaching  is  larger  than  in  the 
South,  where  this  spirit  is  in  process  of  formation,  and  where,  in 
many  cases,  salaries  are  pitifully  small  and  often  uncertain.  Young 
men  often  complain  that  when  they  return  to  their  native  State, 
after  an  absence  of  two  or  three  years,  they  receive  little  or  no 
encouragement  or  aid  in  the  way  of  securing  employment ;  and  it 
not  infrequently  happens  in  such  cases  that  they  either  drift  to 
States  where  their  services  are  welcomed  and  salaries  are  fair,  or 
they  drop  into  other  employments  that  offer  a  fair  means  of  secur- 
ing a  livelihood.  Ideally  and  abstractly  considered,  this  course  is 
wrong,  but  unless  the  professional  spirit  is  very  high,  men  will 
abandon  a  profession  that  does  not  yield  a  decent  livelihood.  In 
the  South,  what  I  have  called  the  professional  spirit  is  still  in  pro- 
cess of  formation,  and  this  College,  in  common  with  other  schools 
of  its  class,  is  year  by  year  creating  a  better  state  of  things  in  this 
respect ;  and  as  the  work  goes  on  it  will  be  found  that  fewer  and 
fewer  graduates  will  abandon  the  work  for  which  they  have  been 
educated.  But  the  immediate  cause  which  drives  so  many 
teachers  from  their  profession  is  the  meagre  remuneration  which 
they  receive  ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  as  wages  advance  there  will 
be  a  growing  permanence  in  the  teacher's  vocation. 

During  the  late  session  of  the  General  Assembly  the  College 
was  inspected  by  the  joint  Committee  on  Education,  and  their 
report,  full  and  discriminating,  was  all  that  the  friends  of  the 
institution  could  desire.  The  status  and  needs  of  the  College 
were  afterwards  discussed  freely  and  fully,  and  when  the  final  vote 
was  taken  on  the  question  of  annual  appropriation  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars,  the  measure  was  carried  unanimously  in  the  Senate, 
4  and  with  but  one  dissenting  voice  in  the  House. 
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Since  my  last  report  some  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  term  of  Dr. 
William  P.  Jones  expired  by  limitation,  and  Governor  Taylor 
appointed  State  Superintendent  S.  G.  Gilbreath  as  his  successor. 
During  the  entire  history  of  the  College,  Dr.  Jones  has  been  its 
devoted  and  uncompromising  friend,  either  as  a  representative 
in  the  General  Assembly,  or  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board,  and 
in  both  capacities  his  eminent  services  and  his  fidelity  to  a  great 
public  trust  deserve  grateful  recognition.  Professor  Frank  Good- 
man, for  many  years  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  declined  to  be 
a  candidate  for  re-election,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Watts  was  selected  in 
his  place. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Board  established  a  normal  department 
in  Hiawassee  College,  electing  Hon.  S.  G.  Gilbreath  as  the  Prin- 
cipal, and  Hon.  Frank  M.  Smith  as  Assistant.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  a  course  of  study  was  adopted  which,  when  completed, 
entitles  the  student  to  a  life  license  to  teach.        0 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hon.  James 
H.  Bate,  member  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, the  students  of  the  College  formed  a  Peabody  Memorial 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds  with  which  to  erect 
a  statue  of  George  Peabody.  There  is  marked  interest  in  this 
movement,  both  within  and  without  the  College,  and  it  promises 
to  result  in  a  fitting  monument  to  the  memory  of  our  great 
benefactor. 

I  am  glad  to  make  mention  of  the  signal  prosperity  of  the 
Winthrop  Model  School,  not  alone  in  members,  but  in  efficiency 
and  in  practical  utility  to  the  College.  Its  course  of  instruction 
has  been  extended  from  year  to  year  until  it  now  covers  eleven 
grades  of  public  school  work.  The  number  of  students  enrolled 
the  past  year  was  two  hundred  and  fifty-one,  and  its  teaching 
force  consists  of  a  principal  and  four  assistants.  I  term  this  a 
model  school,  not  in  any  invidious  sense,  but  as  a  school  whose 
organization  and  methods  are  to  be  studied  by  our  students,  and 
which  they  may  safely  reproduce  in  whole  or  in  part  when  they 
enter  on  the  practice  of  their  profession.  It  serves  a  purpose 
exactly  similar  to  the  purpose  of  the  Clinic  in  medical  educa- 
tion, where  students  observe  the  work  done  by  experts  in  their 
profession. 
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In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  attention  again  to  the  pro- 
fessional aspect  of  our  course  of  instruction.  From  the  impor- 
tance which  I  attach  to  scholarship  in  the  education  of  teachers, 
it  is  easy  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  our  course  of  study  is 
merely  literary.  So  far  is  this  from  being  true  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  the  whole  country  an  institution  for 
the  education  of  teachers  whose  course  of  purely  professional 
study  is  so  extended,  or  of  such  high  grade.  It  covers  a  period 
of  four  years,  and  presents  in  sharp  outline  the  three  phases  of 
educational  study,  the  practical,  the  scientific,  and  the  historical. 
In  order  to  escape  the  narrowing  and  hardening  effects  which 
usually  follow  the  study  of  method,  our  aim  is  to  make  professional 
study  a  course  in  liberal  learning,  on  a  par,  in  this  respect,  with 
history  and  literature.  We  proceed  on  the  hypothesis  that  teach- 
ers are  to  be  educated  rather  than  trained,  or  educated  first,  and 
then  trained,  —  that  they  are  to  be  something  as  the  condition  of 
doing  something.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one  effect  of  normal- 
school  training  has  been  to  mechanize  instruction,  and  to  this  ex- 
tent its  effects  have  been  unwholesome.  There  is  no  vocation  in 
which  versatility,  freedom,  and  breadth  are  so  necessary  as  in  real 
teaching  ;  and  when  these  qualities  are  allied  with  learning,  general 
and  professional,  method  in  the  main  will  take  care  of  itself. 

At  our  annual  Commencement  on  May  26,  1897,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  degrees  were  conferred  as  follows  :  Licentiate  of 
Instruction,  one  hundred  and  six ;  Bachelor  of  Letters,  two ; 
Bachelor  of  Science,  five ;  Bachelor  of  Arts,  twenty ;  Master  of 
Arts,  one. 

I  append  the  usual  statistical  table  showing  the  enrolment  by 
States  and  countries  for  the  year  just  closed. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

William  H.  Payne,  • 
Nashville,  Tenn.  President. 

Aug.  7,  1897. 

Alabama,  28;  Arkansas,  17;  California,  1;  District  of  Columbia, 
1;  Florida,  12;  Georgia,  35;  Indiana,  1;  Japan,  1;  Kentucky,  7; 
Louisiana,  16;  Michigan,  1;  Mississippi,  31;  North  Carolina,  24; 
South  Carolina,  18;  Tennessee,  277;  Texas,  40;  Virginia,  19;  West 
Virginia,  15.     Total,  544. 
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APPENDIX   B. 


The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  Aug.  20,  1897. 

Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry  : 

Sir,  —  The  North  Carolina  Normal  and  Industrial  College  is  five 
years  old.  It  is  supported  principally  by  an  annual  appropriation 
by  the  State.  Its  tuition  fees  amount  to  about  $5,000  a  year,  and 
this  amount  has  been  supplemented  each  year  by  aid  from  the  Pea- 
body  Fund.  The  General  Assembly  of  189 1  established  this  insti- 
tution, under  the  name  of  The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
with  an  annual  appropriation  of  $10,000.  The  Legislature  was 
urged  to  establish  the  institution  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly,  consisting  of  representative 
educators  of  the  State,  and  of  which  committee  the  writer  had  the 
honor  to  be  chairman.  The  organizations  of  the  King's  Daughters 
and  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  also  petitioned  for 
the  establishment  of  an  industrial  school  for  girls.  The  General 
Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund  appeared  before  the  Legislature  and 
made  a  powerful  and  effective  address,  insisting  upon  the  establish- 
ment of  a  high  grade  normal  college.  The  late  Hon.  S.  M. 
Finger,  then  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  used  all 
his  personal  and  official  influence  in  behalf  of  the  measure.  At 
the  State  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  in  1890,  resolutions 
were  adopted  advocating  an  appropriation  to  aid  in  the  higher 
education  of  women,  on  the  principle  that  the  State  had  been 
aiding  for  a  century  the  higher  education  of  men.  The  result  of 
these  influences  was  the  establishment  of  an  institution,  with  the 
following  section  defining  its  duties  :  "  The  objects  of  this  institu- 
tion shall  be  (1)  to  give  to  young  women  such  education  as  shall 
fit  them  for  teaching ;   (2)  to  give  instruction  to  young  women  in 
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drawing,  telegraphy,  typewriting,  stenography,  and  such  industrial 
arts  as  may  be  suitable  to  their  sex  and  conducive  to  their  support 
and  usefulness.  Tuition  shall  be  free  to  those  who  signify  their 
intention  to  teach,  upon  such  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors." 

The  City  of  Greensboro  donated  ten  acres  of  land  and  $30,000 
to  secure  the  location  of  the  institution.  The  Board  of  Directors 
have  since  gradually  added  to  the  original  buildings,  and  have 
secured  bv  purchase  116  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  original  site. 
The  college  now  uses  six  buildings.  It  has  twenty-eight  rooms 
used  for  offices  and  recitations,  and  has  accommodation  for  350 
boarders  in  its  dormitories.  The  institution  having  grown  steadily 
in  public  favor,  its  State  appropriation  has  increased  at  each  biennial 
session  of  the  General  Assembly,  until  it  now  has  a  permanent 
annual  appropriation  of  $25,000.  Permit  me  to  say  that  this 
increase  in  appropriation  has  been  due,  in  a  considerable  measure, 
to  the  confidence  the  Pcabody  Board  has  shown  in  its  management, 
and  especially  due  to  the  earnest  support  given  the  institution  in 
numerous  addresses  before  the  Legislature  delivered  by  the  General 
Agent  of  the  Peabody  Fund,  at  whose  suggestion  the  name  was 
changed,  in  February,  1897,  from  The  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  to  The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College.  The 
College  does  not  confer  degrees,  but  its  diploma  is  a  life-license 
to  teach  in  the  public  schools  o(  North  Carolina.  It  has  a  faculty 
of  twentv  five'instruetors.  young  and  vigorous  men  and  women,  who 
have  fitted  themselves  for  their  special  lines  of  work  by  study  in 
the  best  universities  and  colleges  in  this  country  and  in  Europe. 
The  average  enrolment  of  students  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
more  than  400,  representing  all  o(  the  ninety  six  counties  in  the 
State  except  three.  Its  enrolment  of  regular  students  has  been 
larqer  than  that  of  any  other  educational  institution  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  The  total  number  of  matriculates  for  the  five  years 
is  about  1200.  more  than  seventy-five  of  whom  were  graduates  of 
colleges  for  women.  The  average  age  of  the  students  has  been 
more  than  nineteen  years.  The  total  number  of  students  holding 
the  diploma  of  The  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  is  ninety- 
one,  but  of  course  many  students  do  not  remain  at  the  institution 
for  the  four-year  course,  and  a  large  number  of  former  students 
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who  did  not  graduate  are  teaching  in  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  the  State. 

The  work  of  the  college  is  divided  into  three  departments.  A 
student  may  take  a  course  in  Domestic  Science,  or  in  the  Commer- 
cial Department,  or  she  may  take  one  of  the  three  regular  courses 
in  the  Normal  Department,  embracing  a  period  of  four  years. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  s'tudents  take  work  in  the  Normal  Depart- 
ment. This  department  gives  instruction  in  scholarship  and  in 
Pedagogics.  The  course  in  Pedagogics  is  such  as  is  found  in  the 
best  normal  colleges. 

The  Practice  and  Observation  School  consists  of  about  150 
children,  in  eight  grades.  It  is  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
of  Greensboro,  and  is  supported  by  the  city  and  the  College.  It 
is  situated  just  at  the  corporate  limits,  and  is  the  public  school  of  a 
district  just  beyond  the  city  limits.  In  this  school  the  most  ad- 
vanced students  of  the  College  are  required  to  do  teaching  under 
the  direction  and  criticism  of  the  head  of  the  department  of  Peda- 
gogics and  the  supervising  teachers.  Less  advanced  students  are 
admitted  as  observers  of  the  work  done  by  the  student-teachers 
and  the  supervising  teachers.  No  student  can  receive  a  diploma 
from  the  institution  who  has  not  had  at  least  one  year  of  practice 
teaching  for  a  certain  period  of  each  day.  The  ideal  arrangement 
would  be  a  practice  school,  pure  and  simple,  taught  by  the  student- 
teachers  under  proper  supervision,  and  a  separate  school  for  obser- 
vation, taught  solely  by  experts.  I  hope  that  this  institution  may  at 
some  future  day  have  both  schools,  but  finding  it  necessary  to  have 
only  one,  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  comparison  between 
the  advantages  to  be  obtained  in  a  practice  school  and  in  an  obser- 
vation school.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  relation  between  a  practice 
school  and  an  observation  school  is  the  same  as  the  relation  between 
a  chemistry  laboratory  where  the  instructor  makes  all  the  experi- 
ments, and  another  laboratory  where  the  experiments  are  made  by 
the  students  themselves. 

In  addition  to  the  work  done  at  the  institution,  the  teachers  of 
the  State,  where  it  is  not  practicable  for  them  to  leave  their  homes, 
are  taught  by  correspondence  conducted  by  the  department  of 
Pedagogics.  Another  important  feature  of  the  College  is  that  its 
faculty  is  required  to  hold  educational  institutes  in  various  portions 
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of  the  State  during  a  part  of  the  summer  vacation.  I  regard  this 
work  as  particularly  important,  because,  while  it  enables  the  faculty 
of  the  institution  to  do  valuable  service  for  the  State's  educational 
system,  it  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  faculty  well  informed  as  to 
what  are  the  practical  needs  of  the  people  in  their  public  schools. 
This  institute  work  is  frequently  of  as  great  value  to  the  colored 
race  as  it  is  to  the  white  race. 

With  the  highest  appreciation  of  the  substantial  help  given  to 
this  institution  by  the  Peabody  Trustees,  and  hoping  that  we  may 
continue  to  have  occasional  visits  from  yourself  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Board,  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  D.   McIver, 

President, 


*  - 
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APPENDIX    C. 


SUBSTANCE  OF  AN  ADDRESS  MADE  BY  HON.  J.  L. 
M.  CURRY,  LL.D.,  BEFORE  THE  LEGISLATURES  OF 
ARKANSAS  AND   FLORIDA,  1897. 

Kossuth,  during  his  triumphal  journey  through  our  country, 
summed  up  the  result  of  his  observations,  and  ascribed  the  great- 
ness and  glory  of  America,  her  commercial,  agricultural,  and  other 
physical  achievements,  as  well  as  her  political  power  and  successes, 
to  her  educational  institutions,  and  the  provisions  made,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  for  the  support  and  spread  of  primary 
school  education. 

An  intelligent  English  School  Inspector,  appointed  to  visit 
America  and  report  on  our  educational  systems,  says  :  "  The  con- 
trast between  the  English  and  the  American  is  that  in  the  most 
progressive  States  of  America  the  people  believe  in  education  and  are 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  their  creed."  This,  I 
fear,  is  too  flattering  a  characteristic.  Something  more  practical 
and  earnest  is  needed  than  mere  indifferent  assent.  There  must 
be  an  intelligent,  sustaining  public  opinion,  something  more  than 
neutrality  or  apathy,  something  active,  enthusiastic,  enlisting  the 
interest,  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  demanding  of  their 
representatives  efficient  legislation.  Unless  the  people,  the  vot- 
ers, the  tax-payers,  are  committed  thoroughly,  religiously,  as  a 
predominating  sentiment,  to  a  broad  educational  policy,  to  a 
State-established,  State-controlled,  State-supported  system  of  free, 
universal  education,  they  are  in  danger  of  assuming  an  unfriendly 
or  hostile  attitude,  under  the  influence  of  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
whenever  the  slightest  provocation  arises.  Discontent  should 
show   itself,   not  in  weakening   or   tearing   down,  but  in  making 
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stronger  and  better.  Education  is  never  duly  appreciated.  The 
argument,  familiar  and  trite  as  it  may  be,  needs  to  be  continually 
restated  and  enforced.  There  is  no  community  in  which  the 
importance  of  education  is  overestimated.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  many  communities  in  which  education  is  held  to  be  the  least 
important  of  public  interests.  It  is  left  to  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  but  ignorance  never  feels  its  needs.  Among  the  major- 
ity of  mankind  there  is  no  demand  for  intellectual  or  religious 
enlightenment.  To  understand  the  value  of  education,  a  man 
must  have  been  previously  educated.  In  so  far  as  the  judgment 
of  the  Inspector  is  right,  it  is  due  largely  to  the  Democratic  char- 
acter of  our  institutions,  where  there  is,  generally,  equality  of  rights 
and  privileges,  and  the  prizes  of  life  are  open  to  the  competition  of 
all.  All  patriots  must  recognize  the  fact  that  "  universal  su  ft  rage 
has  no  anchorage  except  in  the  people's  intelligence,"  and  "  the 
only  safeguard  to  universal  suffrage  is  universal  education."  We 
cannot  separate  education  and  good  citizenship.  Illiterate  voters 
are  a  deadly  enemy  to  parliamentary  institutions,  lowering  the 
character  of  the  representative  body,  and  tending  to  sacrifice  law 
and  liberty  whenever  either  stands  in  the  way  of  appetite.  Cor- 
ruption is  begotten  in  the  legislatures  and  the  ballot-boxes.  Voters 
and  legislators  sell  themselves  like  cattle.  Ignorance,  so  far  as 
vested  with  power,  tends  to  drive  out  intelligence  as  an  inferior 
currency  drives  out  good  money.  Our  government  depends  on 
the  will  of  the  governed,  and  no  government  can  rise  above  its 
environments.  As  is  the  citizenship,  so  will  be  the  government. 
Citizenship  and  liberty  do  not  mean  unrestraint,  freedom  from 
control,  unlicensed  appetites,  unsubdued  will,  deification  of  sinful 
self.  Whatever  helps  man  to  live  his  best,  to  do  most  for  the 
development  of  noblest  powers,  for  the  good  of  others,  to  fulfil 
the  mission  which  the  Creator  designed  him  for  —  that  is 
enfranchisement,  that  is  freedom.  Duties  are  not  restraints  to 
liberty ;  they  are  the  means  of  liberty.  Order,  obedience  to  law, 
sacrifice  of  passion,  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  good  govern- 
ment, are  of  the  essence  of  civil  freedom.  Illiteracy  and  power, 
what  a  peril !  Give  suffrage,  said  Beecher,  and  compel  the  State 
to  educate.  That  is,  we  must  risk  the  sacred  right  of  good  govern- 
ment in  order  to  put  ourselves  under  bond  to  provide  against  such 
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risks.  Massachusetts  requires  of  voters  a  prepayment  of  taxes, 
and  the  Constitution  limits  voting  and  office-holding  to  those  who 
can  read  the  Constitution  in  the  English  language  and  write  their 
names.  If  a  community  with  a  homogeneous  Caucasian  popula- 
tion needs  such  security,  a  fortiori  one  with  an  immiscible  and 
diverse  population  —  two  races  separated  by  an  irremovable  bar- 
rier —  needs  it  more. 

Again,  material  prosperity  is  dependent  on  general  intelligence. 
A  moderate  degree  of  intelligence  yields  more  than  the  prodigal- 
ity of  nature.  Compare  the  thrift,  comfort,  neatness,  luxuries  of 
farm-houses  and  villages  in  New  England  with  what  you  see  else- 
where, in  one-room  cabins,  windows  without  glass,  carpetless 
floors,  fried  bacon,  indigestible  bread.  Compare  Massachusetts 
with  other  States  in  square  miles,  population,  enrolment  of  pupils, 
length  of  sessions,  and  school  expenditure,  with  what  you  find 
in  Southern  States,  and  the  preponderant  wealth  of  the  former  is 
easily  accounted  for.  The  best  mode  of  enhancing  wealth  is  to 
promote  public  schools  and  to  secure  intelligent  labor.  As  labor 
is  the  foundation  of  wealth,  of  property,  nothing  can  be  more 
stupid  and  suicidal  than  for  a  laboring  man  to  lend  himself  to  the 
delusion,  as  taught  by  Proudhon,  that  property  is  a  crime.  There 
is  much  wickedness  and  demagoguism  in  the  effort  to  fan  the 
flame  of  social  antagonism  and  awaken  hostility  to  organized 
capital.  All  thoughtful  students  of  political  economy,  of  national 
wealth,  of  increased  human  comforts,  must  know  that  through 
partnerships,  through  combinations,  through  higher  forms  of  in- 
dustrial organization,  through  judicious  use  of  capital,  the  great 
industrial  improvements  of  this  century  have  come.  Concentra- 
tion has  multiplied  modern  improvements,  increased  products  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  average  laborer's  day  work.  Wealth 
is  not  the  product  of  brute  force.  Skilled  labor  and  directive 
mind  are  essential.  It  comes  from  intelligence,  industry,  energy, 
and  character  of  the  people.  Agriculture  in  the  Southern  States 
is  unscientific,  and  no  industry  is  worse  organized,  or  more  loosely 
conducted  ;  mechanic  arts  are  at  a  discount.  Contempt  is  felt  for 
manual  labor.  Employments  are  not  diversified  ;  country  roads 
are  horrible  ;  habits  of  negligence,  slothfulness,  procrastination, 
inattention  to  prompt,  orderly   business,  are  painfully  common. 
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At  nearly  every  depot  are  swarms  of  idle,  lazy  Micawbers,  with 
hands  in  their  pockets,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up  to  their 
advantage,  and  the  applicants  for  Federal  offices  are  uncountable. 

It  is  essential  that  we  get  a  true  idea  of  education,  and  those 
who  are  growing  old  can  trace  the  steps  of  progress  in  nearly 
everything  relating  to  education,  the  most  vital  and  important  of 
all  human  means  of  progress.  It  is  a  common  remark  that  the 
infancy  of  man  is  greatly  prolonged  beyond  the  infancy  of  the  rest 
of  the  animal  species.  In  fact,  in  the  lower  orders,  there  is  hardly 
any  such  thing  as  infancy  ;  the  young  perform  actions  with  the  same 
readiness  and  accuracy  as  do  the  old ;  the  young  live  the  life  of 
the  parents,  and  there  is  little  or  no  progress  —  in  truth,  no  history. 
With  the  man  child,  slow  and  painful  development  from  ignorance 
to  knowledge,  from  helplessness  to  self-reliance,  from  simple  to 
complicated,  from  present  to  the  future,  from  purely  physical  to 
the  height  of  the  mental  and  the  moral,  from  time  to  eternity. 
Here  comes  in  the  scope,  the  incalculable  value,  of  education, 
employing  a  thousand  agencies  and  never  ceasing.  Family,  home, 
society,  churches,  libraries,  newspapers,  &c,  are  all  means,  but 
are  omitted  from  this  discussion.  The  great  agency  is  school, 
college,  university.  How  narrow  and  insignificant  the  idea  of 
education  when  limited  to  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
training  of  the  memory,  or  guidance  by  the  incompetent,  the  un- 
trained, the  unscholarly !  It  is  an  unspeakable  injury  to  a  child, 
a  crime  against  the  State,  to  have  unskilled  teachers,  deficient  in 
education,  in  aptness  to  teach,  in  open-hearted  sincerity,  in  moral 
worth. 

If  this  be  the  worth  of  education,  there  can  be  no  more  legiti- 
mate tax  on  property  than  to  provide  for  it.  "  The  great  want  of 
our  time  in  the  several  States  is  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  and  of  legislatures  of  the  essential  importance  of  a  State 
system  of  free  education  supported  by  public  taxation."  Public 
schools  are  the  best  economical  and  financial  expedients  of  pros- 
perity. Political  economy  has  no  equal  factor,  and  intelligence 
is  the  great  money-maker. 

There  has  been  in  the  United  States  a  prodigal  liberality  in 
the  establishment  and  support  of  private  educational  enterprises. 
Goldwin  Smith  says,  "America  has  among  her  rich  men  more 
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noble-minded,  benevolent  and  munificent  citizens  than  any  other 
country  in  the  world."  Denominational  and  individual  benefi- 
cence has  been  most  praiseworthy,  but  individuals  and  denomina- 
tions never  did,  nor  can  they,  give  universal  education ;  nor  would 
it  be  best,  if  they  corJd  and  did.  Private  beneficence  is  insuffi- 
cient, fitful,  never  adequate.  No  form  of  education  can  be  per- 
manently established  on  a  self-supporting  basis.  Only  public 
institutions,  established,  supported,  controlled,  supervised  by  the 
State,  supply  the  public  need.  Experience  shows  that  the  State 
can  educate  the  entire  population  better  and  cheaper  than  private 
or  denominational  schools  can  educate  one-half.  The  education 
of  a  part  under  private  agencies  costs  more  than  the  education  of 
the  whole  under  public  control.  The  tax  for  normal  schools  and 
public  schools  is  necessary  to  national  safety  and  progress.  The 
tax  is  imposed  by  authority  and  paid  for  as  we  pay  for  police  and 
sanitation.  The  large  sums  of  money  and  the  great  army  of  offi- 
cers and  teachers  are  necessarily  employed  to  aid  a  child  in  his 
struggle  for  self-mastery  and  self-development.  These  schools 
are  not  for  a  favored  few,  not  for  the  poor  people,  nor  for  the  rich 
people,  for  the  black  children  nor  for  the  white  children,  but  for 
all  of  all  the  people.  Education  is  to  draw  out  the  powers  with 
which,  with  prodigal  hand,  God  has  endowed  the  people.  Why 
confine  efforts  and  gifts  to  the  few?  God  has  not  limited  mental 
bestowments  to  an  elect  few,  to  any  special  class  of  society.  Aris- 
tocracy of  talent  is  not  the  same  as  aristocracy  of  wealth  or  rank. 
Those  who  fill  the  highest  stations  come  generally  from  the 
common  walks  of  life.  What  the  State  expends  for  schools  is  an 
investment  for  the  rising  generation,  and  nothing  can  be  more 
wide  reaching,  more  vitally  affecting  every  family  and  every  person 
in  the  State.  Every  one  who  has  any  property,  or  hope  of  it,  has 
a  financial  interest  in  the  education  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
State.  Increased  school  revenues  will  give  longer  sessions,  better 
houses,  better  teachers.  The  general  revenue  should  be  supple- 
mented by  local  taxes,  thus  insuring  more  money,  greater  interest 
in  education  and  stricter  supervision.  The  essential  need  in  all 
educational  institutions,  from  primary  school  to  university,  is  better 
teaching.  Much  of  the  teaching  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  never 
will  be  better  until  you  have  longer  sessions  of  schools,  better  pay 
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for  the  teachers,  and  professional  training  for  those  teachers.1  It  is 
as  true  of  schools  as  of  any  other  kind  of  work,  that  the  least  profit- 
able labor  is  performed  by  untrained  workmen.  Within  the  last  ten 
years  teacher-training  has  received  great  impetus.  This  is  most 
fortunate,  as  no  waste  is  comparable  to  that  which  results  from  em- 
ployment of  unfit  teachers.  People  begin  to  realize  that  when  one 
intends  to  teach,  the  study  of  education  as  a  history,  a  science,  an 
art,  is  indispensable.  Unfortunately,  in  the  normal  schools,  the 
work  done  is  often  rudimentary  or  academic,  instead  of  being  pro- 
fessional and  pedagogic.  The  teacher  is  unable  to  give  adequate 
treatment  to  pedagogy,  because  the  students  need  so  much  help 
in  branches  that  ought  to  have  been  completed  in  lower  schools. 
It  is  a  great,  irreparable  waste  of  time  and  opportunity  of  the 
children  to  deprive  them  of  the  best  facilities  in  their  earlier  years, 
or  to  condemn  them  at  that  period  to  bad  teaching.  The  right  to 
development  of  powers,  unfolding  of  one's  higher  being,  noblest 
capacities,  is  too  sacred  to  be  neglected  or  trifled  with. 

As  the  State  and  counties  and  towns  furnish  the  revenues  they 
should  have  the  right  to  thorough  supervision  and  inspection  of 
the  schools,  and  this  matter  should  be  viewed  from  a  business 
standpoint.  Intelligence,  experience,  wise,  courageous  officers, 
are  needed.  It  is  absurd  to  have  a  system  without  a  controlling 
and  responsible  head.  Colleges  and  universities  have  tried  this 
to  their  great  damage.  Rural  schools  especially  need  sharp,  close, 
intelligent  supervision.  To  abolish  the  county  superintendency, 
or  impair  its  power,  is  a  great  mistake.  This  question  has  run  the 
gauntlet  of  numerous  legislatures.  Over  and  over,  different  legis- 
latures, in  a  spasm  of  economy  or  reform,  have  abolished  county 
superintendency  and  been  compelled  to  return  to  this  approved 
policy  of  school  administration.  Practical  wisdom  places  every 
important  enterprise  under  supervision,  and  universal  experience 
has  proved  it  to  be  necessary.  Nothing  is  better  established 
than  the  utility  of  supervision  by  specialists  in  every  impor- 
tant branch  of  business.  Why  should  we  not  profit  by  the  ex- 
periments of  others?    The  railways  furnish  examples  of  the  closest 

1  Maine  Superintendent  contrasts  the  salary  of  an  expert  for  train- 
ing colts  —  $2,000  a  year  —  with  the  pay  of  a  woman  —  from  $300 
to  $10.00  a  week  —  to  educate  the  boys  and  girls. 
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kind  of  management  and  overseeing.  They  cannot  afford  useless 
labor  or  unwise  expenditure.  The  same  is  true  of  banks  and 
manufactories.  "  Building  of  brains  is  of  greater  importance  than 
building  of  barns."  The  study  of  comparative  education  will 
require,  on  the  part  of  superintendents,  scholarship  and  critical 
acumen.  Every  variety  of  educational  enterprise  is  to  be  exam- 
ined in  order  to  discover  what  successes  have  been  made,  and  to 
get  help  to  guide  us  in  our  efforts  at  improvement.  There  is 
no  wisdom  in  waiting  for  years  before  we  try  what  others  have 
demonstrated  the  success  of.  A  superintendent  can  aid  in  mak- 
ing teachers  efficient,  help  to  organize  and  classify  and  grade 
schools,  explain  and  interpret  the  school  law,  have  records  and 
statistics  made  out  and  preserved,  and  stimulate  professional  pride 
and  ambition.  A  State  Superintendent  should  be  one  of  the  most 
advanced  and  progressive  men,  of  profound  acquaintance  with 
educational  svstems.  of  clear  and  advanced  educational  ideas,  and 
be  able  to  instruct  and  influence  Boards  and  Institutions  and 
Legislatures.  It  requires  the  labor  and  observation  of  years,  the 
thorough  study  of  school  legislation  and  administration,  to  qualify 
one  for  such  an  office.  To  acquire  special  fitness  makes  a  heavier 
demand  upon  one's  time  than  can  be  conveniently  spared  from 
regular  occupations.  Sectarianism  and  partisan  politics  and  em- 
ployment of  relatives  have  been  the  bane  of  school  systems,  and 
we  should  divorce  schools  from  politics,  and  crucify  this  absurdity 
of  periodical  rotation,  which  may  possibly  subserve  party  interests, 
but  seriously  injures  the  cause  of  education.  (Maine  School  Re- 
port, 1896,  pp.  60,  70.)  Soundness  or  unsoundness  on  tariff  or 
currency  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  qualifications  of 
school  officers. 

I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  my  own  strong  convictions  not 
to  emphasize  the  imperative  need  of  industrial  education,  of 
manual  training,  and  of  skilled  labor.  Improved  education  in- 
creases productive  power  of  our  laborers  and  insures  better  wages, 
additional  comforts,  increased  national  and  individual  wealth.  The 
intelligent  man  achieves  greater  material  results  than  an  ignorant 
one.  Labor  is  successful  in  proportion  to  intelligence,  which  gives 
control  over  the  powers  of  nature.  Diffusion  of  intelligence  leads 
to  labor-saving  inventions.     Skilled  labor  enhances  productive  abil- 
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ity  and  makes  the  products  more  valuable.  The  mind  i*  y-.rtner 
in  all  that  the  body  does.  No  kind  of  work  is  purely  mc<  I  inical. 
No  matter  how  simple  the  process,  science  is  involved,  t  ,«n  in 
hitching  a  horse  to  a  plough  or  a  carriage.  When  one  acts  rgainst 
the  laws  of  nature  he  must  pay  for  it. 

The  State  should  seek  to  lift  people  out  of  lives  of  drudge*  ancj 
discomfort  and  ignorance  to  more  useful  and  remunerative  <  t(}p\0y- 
ment,  to  homes  of  comfort  and  thrift  and  cleanliness.  He  i*  ,x  true 
statesman  who  comprehends  the  value  of.  industrial  <;di/<  ^tion. 
The  cost  of  educating  a  laborer  is  small,  but  the  return,  in  \iu  rinsed 
productive  power  and  better  citizenship,  is  great  and  permanent. 
Our  ears  are  dinned  with  discussions  of  restrictive  tariffs,  tin,,  (jng 
controlling,  coercing  industries,  of  bounty  to  favored  interests 
partnership  in  trade  with  the  government,  ratio  between  inetals 
but  very  little  is  heard  of  improved  schools,  longer  ternw,  decent 
schoolhouses,  and  better  teachers.  The  remedy  for  a^ji,  t,ltural 
depression,  bad  roads,  the  discontent  and  thriftlessness  of  yontfi  for 
many  of  the  ills  of  which  we  complain,  is  a  well  sustained  school 
system.  Instead  of  being  too  poor  to  provide  for  th<;  <  luldren 
you  are  too  poor  to  neglect  them.  Education  is  the  <.liur  aeent 
for  increasing  power  and  influence,  and  for  developing  and  auo._ 
menting  our  material  resources.  All  discussions  of  polith  t|  ccon. 
omy  are  incomplete  which  do  not  recognize  education  :,s  tne 
chiefest  factor  in  wealth  and  in  civilization,  and  this  includes 
education  in  the  widest  sense.  Knowledge  and  abundant  g  i)ear 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Education  is  the  perennial 
fountain,  the  inexhaustible  mine;  it  creates  and  develop,  new 
treasures.  There  is  no  physical  law  making  poverty  net  essary. 
Some  people  are  not  poor  because  others  are  rich.  Financial 
panics  are  not,  as  some  writers  assert,  necessarily  period  it  a|.  A 
government  has  no  power  of  earning  or  creating  wr.dili.  j^ 
collects  its  revenues  from  its  tax-payers.  A  legislator  Uh\s  after 
objects  of  taxation,  is  interested  in  the  wealth  of  the  <  oiuninnity. 
How  can  that  wealth  be  secured?  Educate,  educate,  kucate. 
The  function  of  a  statesman  is  to  build  institutions  on  -><>! \s\  foun- 
dations of  intelligence,  virtue,  prosperity.  Free  and  universal 
education  is  the  most  benignant  and  potential  of  all  tho  forces 
of  civilization.     You  have  great  natural  resources,  most  Uvorable 
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conditions  in  climate  and  health,  soil  adapted  to  varied  crops, 
forests  of  unexcelled  beauty  and  utility,  and  why  are  you  poor? 
You  need  intelligent  development  of  resources,  forceful  direction 
of  skilled  labor,  prompt  abandonment  of  the  one-crop  system,  of 
single  subjects  of  commerce ;  you  need  rotation  in  farming,  deep 
ploughing,  right  manufacture  and  use  of  fertilizers,  some  common- 
sense  in  the  care  of  animals,  the  muzzling  or  killing  of  cur  dogs, 
encouragement  of  sheep  husbandry,  and  some  decent  roads. 
Governors  and  conventions  plead  for  immigration  to  a  country 
where,  all  the  year  round,  without  the  half-year  of  bitter  ice,  you 
can  live  out-doors ;  and  they  hold  up  what  Nature  has  done  so 
prodigally  for  their  States.  There  are  other  and  more  potent 
conditions  than  these  to  induce  the  settlement  of  intelligent 
farmers  and  mechanics.  You  must  offer  the  inducement  of  good 
roads,  protection  of  stock,  good  drainage  and  sewerage,  observ- 
ance of  law,  purity  of  the  ballot-box,  and,  above  all,  a  system  of 
free  education  in  good  schools  with  trained  teachers. 

In  these  days,  when  industrial  and  commercial  competition  is  so 
severe,  practical  arts  should  have  their  rightful  place  in  the  course 
of  study.  Girls  should  be  trained  for  domestic  duties ;  boys  for 
definite  callings.  Mr.  Shook,  the  iron-master  in  Nashville,  says, 
"  The  great  drawback  to  the  South  is  the  aversion  that  our  young 
men  have  for  work,  other  than  in  professions,  stores,  or  counting- 
houses."  There  is  a  crying  need  for  adapting  studies  for  the 
necessities  of  the  times,  to  prepare  for  honest  living,  for  useful 
citizenship.  Much  of  the  common  education  is  useless,  so  far  as 
it  means  to  prepare  for  life's  duties  and  needs.  Trades  are  use- 
fully taught  in  most  European  countries,  specific  trade  instruction, 
and  we  are  wise  if  we  learn  from  them.  The  last  year  a  commit- 
tee of  Irish  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  all  parties  was  appointed 
to  make  inquiries  as  to  what  could  be  done  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  Irish  people.  They  visited  France,  Germany,  Swit- 
zerland, Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  other  countries.  Their 
report  went  through  the  whole  question  of  how  far  education  was 
necessary  for  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the  nation.  Where- 
ever  education  went  hand  in  hand  with  industry,  they  found  pros- 
perity, and  absence  of  education  meant  decline  of  prosperity. 
This  was   true   in  agriculture  as   well   as   in    manufactures.       In 
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Switzerland  many  institutions  were  devoted  to  technical  instruction. 
The  Canton  of  Zurich  spends  one  third  of  its  budget  on  schools, 
and  the  other  Cantons,  more  or  less,  in  the  same  ratio.  Large  ex- 
penditures for  schools  are  remunerative  investments,  and  it  is  an 
axiom  with  these  people  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  State,  it  is  indispensable  to  educate  the  masses 
and  thus  enable  the  artisan  to  excel  in  his  work.1  Denmark  was 
one  of  the  countries  which  by  intelligence  had  made  agriculture 
prosperous,  and  to  such  an  extent  that  last  year  they  sent 
$45,000,000  of  products  to  England,  after  supplying  themselves. 
In  Wurtemburg,  a  country  half  a  century  ago  miserably  poverty- 
stricken,  there  was  not  a  pauper  to  be  found.  The  revival  of 
industrial  and  agricultural  life  dated  from  the  effect  of  the  London 
exhibition  of  185 1  on  a  German  visitor.  The  committee  found 
in  every  country  visited  that  without  education  industry  did  not 
flourish.  They  advised,  for  Ireland,  classes  for  elementary  science, 
with  experiments  and  object  lessons,  elementary  mechanics  for 
the  urban  schools,  agricultural  schools,  and  technical  schools,  a 
thorough  system  of  national  education,  as  the  means  for  lifting 
Ireland  to  the  estate  of  intelligence  and  prosperity.  They  were 
convinced  that  the  nations  which  have  the  best  schools  are  the 
best  prepared  for  the  great  industrial  work  which  lies  before  them. 
The  great  industries  of  to-day  depend  not  so  much  on  natural 
resources  or  geographical  position  as  upon  a  successful  applica- 
tion of  recent  discoveries  of  ordinary  manufacturing  processes. 

The  growth  of  German  trade  is  of  more  consequence  to  govern- 
ment and  people  than  Triple  Alliances,  and  more  profitable  than 
the  French  indemnity.  Germany  gradually  encroaches  on  the 
English,  French  and  American  markets,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  her  statesmen  in  organizing  a  system  of 
State  education  and  of  schools  of  applied  science  and  the  con- 
structive arts.  Political  animosity,  religious  sectarianism,  provin- 
cial jealousies,  State  parsimony,  are  sunk  in  the  common  effort 
"  to  raise  every  rank  in  society  to  a  higher  condition  of  usefulness, 
and  by  diffusing  equality  of  education  to  extinguish  the  most 
grievous  of  class  distinctions."     Besides  the  governmental  system 

1  See,  also,  letter  of  Hon.  Boyd  Winchester,  Minister  to  Switzer- 
land ;  Bureau  of  Education,  18S6-7,  pp.  984-87. 
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of  technical  education,  every  city  has  its  manual-training  and  trade 
schools.  The  result  of  all  this  is  the  remarkable  trade  develop- 
ment which  is  challenging  the  attention  of  all  enlightened  states- 
men and  patriots.  Germany  will  learn,  as  Carlyle  said,  that  the 
true  epic  of  our  time,  an  infinitely  wider  kind  of  epic,  is  not  Amis 
and  the  Man,  but  Tools  and  the  Man. 

Legislators  —  my  appeal  to  you  to-day,  as  I  close  this  address, 
is  in  behalf  of  the  children.  Christ  took  children  into  His  arms 
and  blessed  them,  for  of  such  was  the  kingdom  bf  heaven.  Of 
such  as  may  be  the  children,  will  be  this  commonwealth.  Neglect 
them  for  a  few  years,  and  you  predestinate  their  condition  and  the 
history  of  this  State.  At  the  close  of  your  letters  come  messages 
which  are  sweet  to  your  souls,  —  "  Love  to  Papa,  and  tell  him  to 
make  haste  and  come  home."  In  every  household  are  children 
of  equal  capabilities  and  privileges  and  immortality.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  for  them  ? 


